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Ancient Coins. 


It is not altogether the greed of man, the 
deiight in possessing something which has not 
been won by labor, that gives to the discovery of 
buried treasure its charm. There always lingers 
about the exhumed articles an atmosphere of 
other days, a breath of age and mystery, that is 
a greater attraction than the intrinsic value of 
the treasure. When the buried treasure takes 
the shape of ancient coins it becomes a matter of 
general interest. 

‘There have been many discoveries of old coins, 
and it is not, perhaps, much to be wondered at 
that the restless investigations of boys should 
have had an important share in giving such 
treasures to the world. ‘The little British 
shepherd lad, near High Wycombe, who enliv- 
ened the tedium of watching his master’s sheep 
by grubbing up a mole’s track, had no thought 
of becoming a benefactor to the world. He was 
simply following a boyish instinct for investiga- 
tion, and it was with true boyish wonder that he 
saw a number of coins drop from a flint he had 
just taken up. Of course he turned the odd, 
egg-shaped stone over, and upon: finding it 
hollow probed for further treasure. He was 
rewarded by nine more coins, all of them 
gold. 

The hider of the treasure found a safe hiding- 
place, for more than eighteen hundred years had 
elapsed since he placed the coins in this natural 
cavity of the flint. They bore a date somewhere 
about B. C. 35. The little shepherd boy was 
certainly to be excused for forgetting the sheep 
in his elation, and running off to show the 
treasure to his master. 

Another discoverer of valuable medals and 
coins, says the Strand Magazine, was a young 
maid-servant in Dauphiny ; but in this case the 
treasure did not enrich the world further than by 
the simple value of the gold. It was at the 
beginning of the present century, and the hiding- 
place was beneath the hearthstone in an old 
castle that had come to be occupied by a farmer. 
In sweeping the hearth the servant-girl found a 
few coins among the ashes under the grate. 
Curiosity led her to seek farther, and beneath the 
hearthstone, which had been partially burned 
away, she discovered many others. 

She hid them carefully, but did not feel easy 
about them.. The coins were not hers, and she 
feared detection. Her fears led her to confess 
her discovery to a French priest who was 
conducting a mission in Dauphiny, and by his 
direction she brought the coins and medals to 
him.. Unfortunately he simply regarded them 
as pieces of gold, and had them melted down, 
giving some of the money to the girl and some to 
the church. Thus the world lost the benefit of a 
valuable discovery. 

Finding coins by the shovelful is, however, a 
great improvement on such slow methods as have 
just been described. This was actually done in 
1831 at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, and the 
discovery was, perhaps, the largest on record. 

It began by a laborer turning up a few silver 
coins in a bank of sand that was being removed 
because it obstructed the river Dove. Digging 
again in the same spot, he turned up a shovelful 
of coins and disclosed an immense number of 
others. A regular fight for the treasure ensued, 
each laborer appropriating all he could dispose 
of, and more, for when the overseer came up the 
coins were literally running over oat of the men’s 
pockets. The find consisted of silver pennies of 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II., and 
amounted to the enormous number of two 
hundred thousand pieces. 

From the large number of coins it has been 
conjectured that the treasure formed the contents 
of the military chest of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, lost in the rapid retreat of his forces 
which took place after his defeat by the king’s 
troops in 1322. It is known that he fled in this 
direction after the battle, and must have crossed 
the river somewhere near the place where the 
coins were found, there being no bridge at 
Tutbury at that time. 


Not Much Better. 


A somewhat embarrassing scene is said to 
have once occurred in a Western court-room. A 
witness was under examination, and the judge 
required him to repeat the exact words which 
had been spoken to him by the prisoner. 

The witness hesitated for a moment, and the 
judge sternly ordered him to proceed. 

“Well, your honor,’ stammered the witness, 
fixing his eye on the judge, while the court-room 
was hushed in anticipation of important evidence, 
“he said, may it please your honor, ‘You lie, and 
get your living by lying, and—’” . 

There was a titter in the court-room, and the 
face of the judge reddened. He, too, lost the 
exact sense of what he was about to say. 

“Here, sir,” he said, hastily, “address yourself 
to the jury, not to me!’ 

The titter became more pronounced, as did 
also the color of the judge’s face; and the 
confusion of the witness was such as to render 
him practically useless. 
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Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
*, B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept. 13. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. A. FOLLETT, Dean, 687 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientifie School. Fu 
istry, Physics and Biology for training for medical 
school. ey eerar h year. Opens Rogpenber 9, 1897. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M.,'Principal 
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ROAD MAPS 


of New England and Eastern New York by Districts, 
price 25 cts. and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. Roads 
and points of interest all shown. Sold by dealers or by 
mail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker 
& Co.,Lithographers,160 mont St., Boston. 


FREE! Gold Wath 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
Powder (as per our price 





or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On_receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship ATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 

G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover 8t., Boston,Mass. 








School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a professional career. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 
WORCESTER, Mass. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL,CIVILand ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and CHEMISTRY. 176-Page Catalogue, showing 

appointments secured by graduates, ma ed free. 
Expenses low. 30th year. J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


The Maine State College, orono, Me. 
A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Scien- 
tific, Latin-Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical sapoering, Pharmacy, 
Medical Preparatory Courses. ition and Rooms Free. 
Total annual expenses, including board. Military 
drill. For catalogue address, A. W. HARRIS. Pres. 


Stammerers 


Should Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 


BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Established over 25 years. Pamphlet Free. 
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The Leading Conservatory of America, 
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Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 

cl ber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New, Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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DUNHAM’S 
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COPYRIGHTED 1897 BY DUNHAM MFG. CO., NEW YORK & ST. LOUIS. 
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Better than fresh Cocoanut. 
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Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. All Draggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 
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of Directions complete. not miss this opportunity. 


| L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
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(Patented) 
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doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
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Stories by Professors.—No. 2. 
Torazo Sugita. 
By Arthur Willis Colton. 


ORAZO SUGITA was a Japanese 
Tn man in search of a Western 
education; for now the Japanese are 
adopting Western civilization, as every 
one knows. We are pretty nearly as much 
east as west from Japan, but that is because 
our language is still only partly convinced 


that the world is round. Transmundane is the | 


right name for the other stde of the world. 


At any rate, Torazo Sugita came across the| The two white spectres 


waters and entered an American college. 

He was very small and very polite, and he 
wanted to know all about it—about knowledge 
and manners and all that. The students used 
to get under his window and shout, ““O Torazo 
Sugita! How do you do!” because something 
about him amused them, I suppose. And he 
would bow from his window and smile quite 
delightedly, saying, “How do! How do!” 

He thought they were very nice to come 
around and say, ‘““Torazo Sugita, how do you 
do!” and after a while the class thought a man 
with such a balmy smile must be a kind of 
mascot, and grew proud of him. 

Sugita was delighted with Western civiliza- 
tion, and thought its civilized young men the 


most wonderful creatures in the world. If he | 


had been older and less enthusiastic, he might 
have known that its civilized young men were 
in several respects young barbarians, and not 


nearly so civilized as he was. | everybody likes to be appro- 


Of the curriculum he delighted most in the | 
study of astronomy, perhaps because the same 
stars and the same changing moon shone on 
Japan ; but even that did not altogether explain 
a passion for ares, right ascensions and the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

The professor of astronomy doubted whether 
Sugita’s enthusiasm were not too sentimental 
for the purposes of science. A calculation was 
correct or not correct; but why it should be 
made a subject of personal affection or dislike 
was a question regarding Sugita that bothered 
the professor of astronomy. Sugita was pained 
to find that so many results were only approxi- 
mate. 

The telescope used by the professor for his 
classes stood in a high tower toward one end of 
the campus, and the top of it was boxed in so 
as to look much like a barrel, or a water-tank, 
or a cheese; and to this telescope Sugita 
had special admission. 

The stairs in the tower used to seem nearly 
perpendicular when you were going up, and in 
an awful hurry to get you to the bottom when 
you were coming down. At the top of them 
was a trap-door, which generally stuck ; but if 
you got it open, there was the telescope, and 
the first time you looked at the moon through 
it you usually gasped and felt rather solemn, 
for it was not like any moon you ever saw 
before. 

On one side of the room was a large dry- 
goods box, which was used as a table upon 
which to make notes of observations. Sugita 
took quantities of notes, and brought them to 
the professor to read. Some of them were in 
Japanese, because Sugita wrote in Japanese 
when he was excited, and some of them were 
like this: “Uranus is beautiful as like a flower. 
Sine x plus cosine y plus the square root of 
317. The moon of this night is raggish of the 
edge.” So that the professor wished very 
much that he could read Japanese. 

One night, in the spring of Sugita’s second 
year, the night was glorious. The stars were 
So thick that it seemed as if some one must 


mental ones, and therefore had no light with | 
him. Those large, beautiful warts on the 
|moon’s surface made him so happy that he 
| could hardly keep his feet still, and he was 
| muttering to himself, “Ah, glorious! Bang 
up!” with some Japanese phrases which meant 
much the same thing, but which would not 
have meant anything to one of us, or to the | 
professor of astronomy. 

So absorbed was he that he did not notice 
that the trap-door underneath his feet was 
being jerked and thumped in an extraordinary | 
manner, till suddenly it seemed to heave and 
rise, and two awful spectral 
objects, large and white, 
wriggled part way out from 
| under it into the moonlight. 
One of them growled some- 
thing about “that blamed old 
trap,” which Sugita did not 
hear. He gasped to begin 
with, and crept behind the 
| dry-goods box in terror, and 
thought an enormous number 
|of Japanese things. 





| lifted the trap, and a third 
| white spectre followed, lead- 
ing a fourth, who appeared 
| to be blind. Then the third 
| spectre said, in a deep voice, 
| “Candidate, we are about to 
| Show you a mystery.” 

The first and second 
| groaned as if they felt very 
unhappy about it, and Sugita 
shivered. 

Now of course the fourth 
| was a candidate being init- 
| iated into a society, and the 
| initiators had brought him 
|up into the tower for an 
| interesting mystery; and so 
‘they naturally wore white 

robes, or sheets, or some- 
thing of the sort, because 


priate. But Sugita knew 
hardly anything about such 
matters, for one is much 
isolated who is dropped down 
in a strange land with only 
a meagre use of its language. 
One does not see the con- 
nections of things, and is 
always being surprised. 

The Japanese are said to 
tack verses on trees and sit 
on their heels, all which 
seems to us unnatural enough. 
And yet why should we 
have chairs, the Japanese 
reason, when man is evi- 
dently formed to sit on his 
heels? And if we tack verses 
on trees, they are as likely 
to be read as if we put them 








and the candidate thought it was all a part of were not spectres, but friendly men who would 
the ceremony. Sugita also was not able to do no harm to the telescope. The candidate 
remember how it all came about, but the next helped him to tug open the trap, and he bowed 
moment he found himself sitting on the closed | and smiled his own balmy smile down into the 
trap-door with the bolt shot, and thinking only | blackness, “How do! How do!” and thought 
that no irresponsible spectres should fool with | everybody was entirely delightful. 
that telescope while he could prevent it. | ‘The initiators crawled out into the moonlight. 
The three initiators pulled themselves together | They seemed to have forgotten about ‘‘ducking 
at the bottom of the stairs and complimented | him out of self-respect.”” They wanted a 
each other in the dark : solemn promise that he would not tell, because 
“Well, we are a lot of jays!” | it was “such an awful horse.”” Sugita prom- 


“It’s the little Jap spotting stars, and he’s | ised, because he knew that a horse was not an 
got our candidate.” 


| animal, but a joke you have on somebody, or 
somebody has on you. 

The four spectres rolled 
up their robes, tucked them 
under their arms and de 
parted rather subdued; and 
Sugita went placidly back to 
his telescope. Presently he 
became so absorbed in the 
beautiful warts on the moon 
as to quite forget spectres 
and incantations and extra- 
ordinary Americans, think- 
ing only of the gentle stars 
and golden moon, which 
shone also on Japan. 

Now when the initiators 
came to think it over, and 
particularly when they found 
out about the incantation 
against spirits, and what it 
meant; they held it to be the 
finest incantation that ever 
began with “scat’’ and ended 
with “bung,” or ever told 
spirits all about themselves 
and what would happen to 
them if they did not go away 
immediately and stay there 
a thousand years. Such a 
prince of incantations ought 
to be the private property of 
the society, and not be known 
vulgarly around. 

And then they thought 
what a nice little Jap he was, - 
after all, particularly in not 
giving away such an extra- 
ordinary joke. At any rate, 
they took Sugita into the 
society and initiated him, and 
it is said to be still insisted 
on that candidates shall 
learn by heart the incanta- 
tion against spirits. 

Now the initiation of 
Torazo Sugita was in this 
wise: There was an empty 
lot at a distance from the 
campus where some one was 
scraping a cellar. Eventually 
a building was put up, but 

e350 for a time it looked as if they 
—— meant to scrape through to 
: | Japan and put up the build- 





in anewspaper. So it seemed 
to the initiators very natural 
to come up into the tower 
with white things on, and 
groan and say, “Candidate, we are about to 
show you a mystery!” but it did not seem to 
Torazo Sugita natural at all. 

When Sugita, peering around the dry-goods 
box, saw one spectre standing in the corner 
with his face to the wall, and the other three 
doing something with the telescope, he conceived 
that this was a thing not to be endured. For 
if the spectres went to fooling with his beloved 
telescope, it was probably not with good 
intentions, and there was no knowing what 
might happen to bring down the wrath of the 
professor of astronomy. 

Therefore Sugita, in his fright and anxiety 
for the telescope, guve a wild yell and began to 
adjure them with the Japanese incantation 
against spirits, which is an awful thing, and 
you never heard the like of it. It begins with | 
something that sounds a little like “scat,” and 
ends with something that sounds exactly like 
“bung,” and cannot possibly be translated. 
It tells the spirits all about themselves, and 





have spent weeks going around and nailing up 
the sky, like tin-foil, with shiny-headed nails; | 
and the moon appeared to be inspecting to see | 
if they were all tight, because if the sky fell | 
down it would be bad for the moon. This was | 
a very poetical idea, and belonged to Torazo | 
Sugita. 

Sugita was lost in telescopic contemplation | 


of the moon. He was taking no notes except | bottom, and the other two tumbled after him, 


then the things that will happen to them unless 
they go away immediately and stay there a 
thousand years. 

Now of course that was not the sort of thing 
the initiators expected, because they expected 
to do all the mystery themselves. Consequently 
one of them jumped for the stairs, and was 
never able to remember how he got to the 








ing there. 

However, if there were any 
persons unhappy about the 
amount of scraping and the 

“The worst of it is, we’ll have to duck him, | time it took to lay the foundations, it was not 
out of self-respect.” the students, who made bonfires of the mortar 

But Sugita had quite made up his mind, and barrels, nor the policeman, who sometimes 
gave no heed to the muffled shouts and shakings slept out his beat on the sand-heap. And 
of the trap, so that the three consulted again in | especially it seemed a good thing to the initiators 
the dark. After a while they were heard of Torazo Sugita. 
calling out plaintively together, “O Torazo| They came at the witching hour of midnight. 
Sugita, how do you do!” They thought it | The thundef was rolling in the west. The 
would soften him; and perhaps it would have | night was close and dark. There was no 
done so, had he not just caught sight of the moon, and you could not have told what 
fourth spectre, which made it seem much more | Uranus was like with twenty telescopes. 
to the point to begin the incantation again, | Besides, Torazo Sugita was so muffled up that 
instead of bobbing back, ““How do! How | he could not have told Uranus from the moon, 
do!” in a frivolous manner. This spectre did | if they had come to him personally and asked 
not vanish at all, which distressed Sugita. him to do it. 

But the most distressing thing of all was “Candidate,” said the first initiator, in a 
this: Right in the middle of the incantation the | melancholy way, “we are about to roll you 
spectre turned around, took off the bandage | down a bottomless pit to the red-hot centre of 
from his eyes, and remarked coolly, ‘Hullo, | the earth. Happy are you if you live. I have 
Sugita,” which of course for a moment put | spoken.” 

Sugita in a state of mind that a self-respecting | “Candidate,” said the second initiator, “ascend 
young man would never wish to be in. this treacherous acclivity ;” and they climbed up 

“Hullo, Sugita,” said the spectre; and he | tothe top of the sand-heap. Then they all said 
saw that it was a man who roomed right under | farewell with sad voices, as if they felt badly. 
him, and one of his own classmates. | Torazo Sugita did not know any incanta- 

“The American person is an unknowable | tion against bottomless pits. There may be 
people,” as Sugita had often remarked before. | one, but he did not know it. He did not know 

Meanwhile the initiators below kept on|that it was only a sand-heap, either, and 
calling, “O Torazo Sugita, how do you do!” in | that one cannot possibly reach the centre of the 
a discouraged way. earth by rolling down a sand-heap, nor even 

Of course Sugita was pleased to know they | hurt oneself, except in the feelings. He just 


“HE WAS VERY SMALL AND VERY POLITE.” 





210 


refused to think about it at all, 
teeth, clenched his hands and rolled. 

Roll! whish! thump! 
something which, if it was not the red-hot centre | 
of the earth, was very lively. It said, “Git off’n 
me! What you mean a-runnin’ down a gent 
that way?” And truly, Torazo Sugita had 
rolled into the helmet of the darkly sleeping 
policeman, crushed the helmet down over his 
nose, and made him see such stars as the 


professor of astronomy never succeeded in show- | 


ing his classes. 
“Running down” 
nearly what he did, too, for, not stopping at the 


helmet, he coasted down the policeman’s broad | 
chest and massive legs, even to his feet, so that | 


the wrath of the policeman was extreme. 
“Take off them mufflers! 
little beggar.”’ 


gritted his | 


the policeman was very | 


I'll run ye in, ye| 
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heart, Alice, though I’m a bit sorry for myself. 


| I shall have to lose my careful assistant. 


roll! and he struck | ably the next one won’t know how to spell,” the | 


lawyer grumbled ; “half of them don’t.” 





| did under the stress of suppressed emotion. 
Prob- | followed clearly the ins and outs of the tale, and | enjoyed it. 


| 





reached rapid conclusions. 
“So I have this man’s money because my 


She | pay me—’twas right on my 
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road and I’ve 
I’m real glad you’ve come to chirk 
’em up a bit. *T will do ’em good.” 


“I hope it will,”’ said Alice, hambly. “Thank 


| “When do I come into possession of—of all | cousin was his wife for two months, and lived | you for your kindness in bringing me.” 


this money ?” she asked, timidly. 


| just seven days longer than he did?” She put 


“Why, just about as soon as you please to | the question in a low, quiet voice. 


take it. You see when there’s no will, the 
heir-at-law steps right in—doesn’t have to wait 


the year or eighteen months, as if there was a | 
Of course if there were a lot of debts, the | of it would have gone to the widow ; but it was 


will. 


“That’s about it, Miss Farman. But there’s | and to introduce herself as Alice Farman. 


“Don’t mention it, ma’am,’’ and he drove on. 
It required some nerve to knock at that door, 
The 


no question of its legality. That’s the law in| old mother answered the knock. She was a 


Illinois. {f there had been real estate only half 


administrator would have to see that they were | all personal property, and that was hers as much | 


paid. 
except a few trifling accounts around town, 
which can be settled within a month. 


for them, that’s all.’’ 
“Thank you. I understand now.” 
more composed by this time. “If you please, I | 


days. Laws have to cover all cases, and can’t 


If any | make provision for different periods of time.’ 
unknown debts crop up later, you’ll be responsible | The administrator wished he needn’t explain 


this. ‘But she’d have to know it sometime,” he 


She was | reflected. 


Alice thanked him. “‘Yes, I see it quite clearly. 


“Oh, I say!’—the initiators came running | am ready to begin the day’s work. Are there | Did you say Mr. Armstrong’s parents were 


down from the top of the sand-heap, “that’s our | 
candidate!” 

“Candidate, is it? Pretty sort of thing to be 
bangin’ an officer’s head in the discharge of his 
duty!” He did not know what it was, and did | 


word. “I'll run him in!’ he shouted, angrily, | 
shaking Torazo Sugita by the collar. 


any letters to take down ?” 
“Not going to pack off on the next train, eh?” 


| living? And where is their home?” 
He mentioned an obscure place, just over the 


| “No, sir. I want to think it over; to get a border in Wisconsin. 


little used to it first.’’ 


“There is nothing more at present, I believe,”’ 


Five minutes more and the stenographer’s | she said. ‘‘I am grateful to you for making every- 
not like being banged in the head by a large | quick pencil was flying across the paper like | thing plain to me,’”’ and she held out her hand 
mad, but guided apparently by a cool brain. A | to him before returning to her boarding-house. 


little later, the dictation over, Alice Farman’s 


“T’d like to know what’s in her head,” he 


Torazo Sugita thought the centre of the earth fingers were running to and fro over her type- | thought. 
There was a good deal in it, and once more she 


so very lively that he felt justified in unwrapping | 


himself to look at it; and at the same time one of 
the initiators, also thinking it much too lively a 


place to be dark in, set fire to a barrel of) 


shavings brought there for ceremonial purposes. 

“T say, officer,” said the first initiator, who | 
was clever, “if you let him go, he’ll give you the | 
incantation against spirits.’ 

“Hey?” said the puzzled policeman, slightly 
mollified. ‘Spirits!’ 

“Spirits,” said the initiators. 


“Seat,” said Sugita, or something rather like | 


it, and the incantation began. 

Sugita stood behind the blazing barrel in the 
red glare of it, tremendously in earnest, waving 
his arms and telling the spirits what would 
happen to them if they did not go away immedi- 
ately and stay there a thousand years. And the 
initiators danced around him in a fascinated 
circle, hand in hand ; and the policeman laughed 
till he nearly fell over. ‘“‘Bung,” said Sugita. 

Just then the storm broke overhead with a 
erash of thunder, as if it were a part of the 


programme, and the rain came down with a} 


blinding rush. 
In such wise—and never another quite like | 
it—was the initiation of Torazo Sugita. 


a ae 


A Young Heiress. 


HE lawyer’s grave face lighted with an | 
unusual expression as he sat at his desk | 
reading one of a pile of letters from the 
morning’s mail; it was seldom that a/| 


legal message had power to relax the lines now | 


grown somewhat stern. He looked across the 
office at his stenographer clicking the typewriter. 

“She’s a good girl, and a pretty girl,” he 
thought, ‘‘and she deserves it, but I shall lose a 
treasure.” 

“Here’s news for you, Alice,” he said, kindly. 
“Some woman who seems to have been your 
cousin has just died without a will; you are 
next of kin, so you are heir to a pretty penny. 
Indeed, it’s not a bad fortune for a young 
woman—ten thousand dollars. Mrs. Mary Dallas 
Armstrong, widow of John Armstrong—no chil- 
dren, so the letter says.” 
his sentences in a quick, 
cutting them with shears. 

Alice Farman half rose and sat down again. 
She turned pale, and in a second the blood 
rushed back with the great surprise. “My 
cousin!’ was all she said. 
over to the lawyer’s desk, reaching out her hand 
for the letter as he oftered it. 

“Read it for yourself, my dear.”” Mr. Royce 
could be paternal to his stenographer on occa- 
sions, with propriety, for she was the orphan 
daughter of an old friend, and had been com- 
mitted to his guardianship. She proved to be a 
high-spirited girl who preferred not to eat the 
bread of dependence, and therefore he had taken 
her into his office, where she had been for more 
than a year. 

_ “My cousin!” she repeated, as if bewildered. 
“T knew I had one, but [ never saw her. Mary 
Dallas! Her mother was papa’s sister. There 
was some trouble about the marriage. Papa 
thought my aunt threw herself away, so I’ve 
heard mamma say, and there was an estrange- 
ment.” A shadow passed over hereyes. “And 
now she’s dead.” 

Mr. Royce smiled because her attention had 
been claimed first by the dead cousin. “You 
don’t seem to notice the ten thousand dollars. Is 
that too trifling a sum for your ladyship?” he 
laughed. 

“O—h!” She drew a long, catching breath. 
“I couldn’t help a moment of pity for my far- 
away cousin. She was not more than five years 
older than I. So young to die and leave it—leave 
it for me to enjoy.” She was actually crying. 

“Well, let’s get to the business part, or I shall 
be an old fool and ery, too. Fortunately it is all 
personal property—not a bit of real estate. Well 
invested, the administrator writes. No debts to 
speak of, he says. I congratulate you with all my 


incisive way, as if 


Mr. Royce snipped | 


Then she crossed | 


writer as gracefully as if playing on the keys of 
apiano. Mr. Royce, glancing 
at her now and then, saw that 
she was a little paler than 
| usual, a little more grave, but 
steady. 

**She’s good stuff,’’ 
| thought, “like her father. 
She’ll do her duty, or what 
she thinks is her duty, wher- 
|ever she is.” He repeated 
this when he looked over her 
| papers and found them writ- 
ten with the usual accuracy. 

The next morning he was 
secretly amused because she 
appeared in a black dress, 
without a bit of color—a very 
noticeable change in one who 
was fond of brightness. She 
caught his questioning glance. 
| “You aren’t really sorry, 
| are you?” he said. 

“Tt is a hard question.” 
| The girl was too truthful to 
| give a downright yes. 
“must die, I am glad it—the 
| fortune, 2 to me. But it 
seems just a » little gratitude I 
ean show by wearing mourn- 
| ing forher. Oh, sir, can’t you 
understand ?” 
| “Yes, my dear, I think I 
can, and I like you for it.” 
| The lawyer’s face had lost its 
quizzical expression. 

A month later Alice Farman 
was on her way to the town in 


he 





father’s daughter can never lose her hold here, 
for his sake as well as her own.” 


if afraid of being sentimental. 


| without consulting your guardian.” 


consult you.” 
| do so in any important case. 


administrator was entirely satisfactory. 


what to leave untouched. 


and no seapegrace of a man.” 

“Now,” said Alice, “that I understand the 
business somewhat, can you tell me anything 
about my cousin? There were reasons,” she 
hesitated, “‘why the families drifted apart, and I 
knew so little about her or her husband.” 

“Well, it’s rather a sad story in some respects,” 
the man replied. “Such a quick wiping out of 
two young lives! John Armstrong was a real 
thrifty young fellow, and by great care and 
good management he’d got together this little 
fortune. Always said a man had no right to 
marry till he could take care of a wife. Some 
obligations to his old father and mother, too. 


Mary Dallas. 
as you know,— 
just enough to live on. 
you please. Well, they’d been married only 
two months when he came down with pneumonia 
and died in ten days. The shock was too much 
for her. She’d always been rather delicate, and 
just one week from the day he went, she died, 
too. The doctor said ’twas heart-failure.”’ 

Alice Farman listened to this short story with 
wide-open eyes, which never swerved from the 
narrator. 








Illinois where Mary Dallas Armstrong, widow | must think it over. 
of. John Armstrong, had died. The girl, with all though she knew, from the first quick insight, | expression as she spoke. ““Tell us about yourself. 
the relief from anxiety which her modest income | what the end would be. 
| would now afford, yet felt a little lonely as she | 
started out to take the fortune which had sought | aloud in her own room. 
her. To be sure Mr. Royce had told her, “You | matters of conscience must be settled between 
will always have a friend in me, my dear. Your oneself and God.’’ | 
The third morning afterward Alice and her afford to do otherwise.” 
Then he hand-bag were on the train going to the little with a noble pride. 

coughed and smiled in a deprecating fashion, as | village in Wisconsin. 


“Write to me, and if you need legal advice be | reaching it than a hospitable farm-wagon. 
| sure to let me know. Take no important step | farmer regarded her with kindly curiosity. 
“Goin’ to old Mr. Armstrong’s, be you?” he will agree to what | say. 
“Thank you very, very much. I surely will | said, in response to her inquiry. ‘Friend of | generous spirit generously. 
And she was then sure she would | theirs ?”’ 





He had a pretty good position, and he married | 
She hadn’t a cent,—an orphan, | | 
had taught school here, salary | 
They were as happy as | 





“CAN YOU AFFORD TO DO THIS?” 


“No, I’ll not write to Mr. Royce,” she spoke | 


It proved to be two miles | 


But he writes that there aren’t any, | as if she’d lived seven years instead of seven | 








It took two days this time, | apart. 


“T will not be rash, but | she answered bravely, 


woman of kindly, benevolent face. Alice saw 
the face harden and set, as she mentioned her 
name, but she was prepared. 

“May I come in?” she said. With evident 
reluctance she was admitted. They were all 
there, father, mother and the pale daughter—a 
household smitten by bereavement, poverty and 
illness. 

The young heiress had tried to settle before- 
hand how to begin, but no studied words would 
come to her now. She must plunge in as best 
she might. 

“T know you cannot wish to see me,” she said. 
“You think I have taken your son’s fortune, 
which he made by faithful work. I don’t wonder 
you feel hard toward me.” There were tears in 
her eyes, and no one could doubt that truthful, 
earnest face. 

“Tt was the law, Miss Farman—we knew that. 
You—you weren’t to blame.” Old Mr. Arm- 
strong said this. A man’s sense of justice is a 

little keener than a woman’s. 

Somebody has said that a 

man’s judgment is ruled by his 

head, and a woman’s by her 
heart. 

“I’ve told mother and 
Melissa so all the time,’ he 
wenton. “It was our misfor- 
tune, but it wasn’t anybody’s 

- fault.” 

Alice looked at him grate- 
fully. “No, thus far it hasn’t 
been anybody’s fault. You 
may believe me, that until 
three days ago I knew nothing 
of the circumstances. I have 
no moral right to this money. 
I see that as plainly as you 
can. It was not as if they had 
lived together for years, and 
saved and managed together. 
For it to go to me, a stranger— 
knowing what I do now, | 
cannot keep it. I came for 
that purpose, to give it back to 
you.” 

The pale Melissa started to 
her feet. ‘“You don’t mean it !’’ 

“Indeed, I do mean it.” 
Alice was smiling now. 

There were some minutes of 
astonished silence. A quick 
revulsion of feeling swayed 
the little group. 

“But, my dear—” Mrs. 
Armstrong rose and crosse| 
the room to where the girl sat 

Her benign face returned to its usual 


Are you rich? Can you afford to do this?” 
Alice had not expected this questioning, but 
“No, I am not rich. | 


am an orphan, with my own way to make. But 


|a poor girl can afford to do right—she cannot 


She drew herself up 


Mrs. Armstrong spoke again. Once her heart 


from the railroad station, with no other means of | was convinced, she could be both just and quick 


“Ye-s,’’—the reply was somewhat hesitating. 


At the Illinois town her interview with the | ‘‘In a way,” she added. 
All the | 


The | in decision. 
|my husband or my daughter, but I think they 


*“As you see, | have not consulted 


We, too, can meet a 

Let us divide my 
son’s fortune—you keep half, and give us half, if 
you will. The interest of our portion will amount 
to as much as our boy used to send us from his 


‘*They’re quite cut up since John died. Mebbe | salary, and will furnish the little extra things we 


investments were explained to her, and good | you’ve heard about it?” 
advice given as to what it was best to sell, and 
In fact, Alice was a | 


She indicated that she would like to hear. 


need.”” The mother’s yoice quivered an instant. 


| “But we cannot take it all,” she concluded, with 


“Well, you see, they haint got much money— emphasis, looking at the others with a question 


girl who won respect involuntarily. The admin- | own their home, but precious little ready money in her eyes. 
istrator said to himself, “Since the property had to live on; can’t eat a place, you know. John, 
to go to the widow’s heirs, I’m glad she gets it, | 


“Right, mother, right, as you always are. 


he was real forehanded, and he used to send ’em | Bless you, my child,” the old man turned to 
just so much every quarter—enough to keep ’em | Alice, “do you think we’d be so mean as to take 
goin’, comfortable like. Didn’t take a dreadful | every cent you offer, and leave you poorer than 
lot, though there’s a sick daughter, too,—s’pose | we are ?”’ 


you'd call her an old maid. Well, John up and 


died, and he just married; then his wife she up | 
and died, too} only a week apart. She went just | 


So, after many more words, it was settled amid 
smiles and tears, and the beginning of an endur- 
ing friendship. Then Alice Farman went back 


like ‘scat!’ No time to make a will, you see, or | to have the legal transfer made, poorer by five 
of course she’d have give the property to his | thousand dollars than when she came, but much 
folks, where it belonged. Now it’s gone to) | lighter at heart. 


some woman nobody knows nothin’ about, just | 
because she was a cousin or somethin’ to John 
Armstrong’s wife.” 


Next day she wrote a brief note to Mr. Royce, 
in which she said: “If you have not a competent 


| stenographer, may I go back to my old position ? 


The farmer liked to hear himself talk, especially | I will explain when I reach you.” 


when he had such an attentive listener. He | 


| went on: 


| “What in the dickens! 


When Mr. Royce opened the letter he exclaimed, 
Well, the young women 


“The village was awfully excited about it. | of this day are hard to understand, but of course 


Most folks advised the Armstrongs to go to law, | 
but our lawyer said ’twa’n’t no use whatsoever— 
the statute was plain as day. But I do say, if it 
is law, it aint gospel.” 

“No, it isn’t gospel,’’ assented the quiet figure | 
at his side. 

“Tf that cousin knows what’s good for herself 
she’ll keep away from here, for she won’t git no 
kind of a welcome. *Taint likely she’ll want to 
come, though. But here we be, right at the 


Her color went and came as it always | Armstrongs’ gate. No, thank you, you needn’t | 





I want her if she wants to come.” 

He wrote: “Come? To be sure. I felt like 
telegraphing. I’ve had two dames of the pencil 
within a month. The first one couldn’t spell—I 
told you they couldn’t, half of ’em. The second 


| one mixes up ‘the party of the first part’ and ‘the 


party of the second part’ in my law papers, and 
I can’t make her understand which from t’other. 
You are a conundrum now, but you'll be a 
godsend.” 

Alice gave a happy laugh when she read it. 
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MAY 6, 1897. 
“What a dear old grumbler my guardian is! It| 


trunk and went. 

“Well, missy, what 
Mr. Royce’s greeting, 
whole : 

“oa word! Why didn’t you write to 
me first? Afraid your guardian wouldn’t let | 
you, eh? Let’s see, you’re not twenty-one yet. | 
‘Time enough to undo the mischief.” 


does this mean?” was | 
and she told him the 


“You are mistaken, sir. I was twenty-one the | 
day the transfer was made. I thought about 
that.” She looked roguish. 

“Sly puss!” he interrupted. 

“T wasn’t afraid to write to you, though I) 
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“I'll show you,” said David, interrupting, | tight, and so short that they left three inches of | the creek ran out—the walls came nearly together 
seems like going home.” So she packed her | “the best fishing you ever had, and in a place, | sock showing above his shoe-top. His coat was | and formed the Christopher Cahon—a mere gash 
too, where nobody has ever been fishing before.” | one that he had outgrown a year ago, and in | across which one might throw a stone easily. 
| struggling at the packing of the Vicar he had | At fhat point the lofty ridge had been sawn 
“You know,” said David, “that up at the head | split it down the back from collar to seam. 
“It’s all the more comfortable for that,”’ said faces exposed, and looking like nothing so much 


“Where?” we both asked together. 


of the Christopher Cafion there is a place called 
‘the Great Pit of the Christopher —’ ”’ 
“Oh, yes,” I broke in. 


told me about it once. It is a great hole in the worse than yourselves! 


“An old prospector time of year? Huh—laugh at me! 


Paddy. 


Indeed, what we look 


through by the stream, leaving two perpendicular 


“And beside, who wants a coat at this as the gable-ends of two enormous houses, each 
But if I’m | of them a thousand feet or so. 


Into the Great Pit the Christopher flung itself, 


earth, five or six hundred feet deep, and the cliffs like is three tramps that have robbed a rag store | raced across the rocky floor and fled, foaming in 
She saw that he was feigning displeasure. |all around it are so straight-up-and-down that and are going off with the plunder!” 

Our course lay up the dry bed of Widow’s | hilariously from the caion’s mouth, as though it 
| Creek, as it was called,—the creek: that had gone | intended to do great things in the world, but it 


nobody has ever been able to find a way into it.” 
“Nobody but me,” remarked David, calmly. 
“You }» 
“That is where the fishing is,” said he, 
nodding ; “in the pool at the foot of the waterfall 


dry,—for about two miles. Then turning to the 
left, or southward, we zigzagged up the mountain, 
made our way over the crowning ridge, and 


knew your duty would lead you to look after my | which is made by the Christopher jumping off | descending on the other side, came shortly upon 


interests. But my duty I must do myself. Then 
as the interest of five thousand dollars would 
hardly support a girl with a healthy appetite, 
and a reasonable liking for pretty clothes, I was | 
glad to come back if you want me.” 
Mr. Royce laughed, and then grew grave. | 
“My child,” he said, “you were always a good, 
noble girl, and I respect you more than ever for 


this case it worked an injustice, you must always 
remember that laws do, for the most part, work | 
the greatest good to the greatest number.” 
“Yes, sir,” Alice assented, meekly. 
shall I take down your dictation ?” 
HELEN A. HAWLEY. 


“Now 
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INHERITED. 
Deep down in human eyes 
They .- or nought of ro her tions past 
T nm ou: of ge ation 
Through these unconscious windows pleads at last. 
M. Elizabeth Crouse. 
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Stealing Christopher Creek. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 
Exploring in the bowels of the mountain. 


PON a small, elevated platean in the 
Christopher Valley of Colorado stood, 
ten years ago, the busy little town 








of Christopher, whose inhabitants 
depended for their prosperity upon the silver- | 
mines up in the mountains and upon the big) 
smelter within their limits. In this town lived | 
“Paddy” Burk, the doctor’s son, and I, Ted 
Stevens, his particular chum. David Laurie 
was the boy that we liked better than any other 
in the neighborhood, but he was usually so busy 
with work for his mother that we did not see 
him half as often as we wished. 4 

David’s mother had a snug little ranch about a 
mile from the town, at the foot of Big Kit, the 
largest mountain in the range. There she lived 
in some comfort with her four children, of whom 
our friend David was the eldest. Five years 
varlier, when energetic Mrs. Laurie had been 
left a widow, with scant means, she had at once 
“taken up” a ranch, hoping to support her young 
family by the cultivation of a market-garden. 

Her husband had been foreman of one of the 
silver-mines, and no sooner had the miners heard 
of her intention than five-and-twenty of them | 
came marching down the mountain with axes 
and shovels, mules and wagons, determined, as 
they said, “to give the widow a good send-off.” 
In a wonderfully short space of time they had 
built her a good log house and stable; had set up 
corrals and fences; had plowed ten acres of 
=— and had laid out and dug an irrigation- 
ditch. 

Then, without giving her a chance to say, 
“Thank you,” they had all turned about and 
marched back up the mountain. Such kind 
hearts and effective hands are not uncommon 
among the miners of Colorado. 

For five years thereafter things prospered with 
the widow ; and then came strange misfortune; 
the creek which supplied the water for irrigating 
her ranch ceased to flow. 

Why the stream had stopped was not known, 
but it was supposed that the mining operations | 
higher up in the mountains had broken up the | 
springs and allowed the water to leak away 
somewhere by underground channels. 


to attempt to grow crops in Colorado ; and to all 
appearance the widow’s ranch was likely to 
become worthless. Such was the situation one 
morning in September when Paddy Burk and I 
were seated on the woodpile in our back yard, 
discussing ways and means for a projected 
lishing trip. Then David Laurie came walking 
in. Though his manner was placid as usual, his 
eyes glittered uncommonly, and no wonder, for 
he had conceived the great engineering plan of 
which I am going to tell. 

“Hallo, David!” cried Paddy. ‘What are 
you doing in town at this time of day ?” 

For David, now a big fellow of fifteen, was 
usually hard at work on the ranch during 
daylight. : 

“Looking for you fellows,” replied David, as 
he turned up a log of wood and sat on the end of 
i. “I want to know if you two can get leave to 
come out camping with me for a week or more. 
[ have a piece of work to do which I can’t 
manage by myself.” 

_ “Why, we were just talking of going off 
lishing—* Paddy began. | 


the precipice into the pit.” 


| Christopher Creek, which we followed down 


“We'll come!” cried Paddy, springing to his | until we arrived at 


feet. “Won’t we, Ted?” 


| the head of the Great 


“Yes; we'll come,” I responded, no less | Pit. 


the Great Pit. 
us to help you with, David ?” 


“I am going to try to dam the Christopher,” | said David. 
this act. But you must allow an old lawyer to | replied David, simply. Then he hitched his log | 
be jealous for the law’s good name. Though in a little nearer to us, and his voice was becoming | thousand feet above 


excited as, leaning forward, he said earnestly : 


“Look here. I had rather you would not say | 
anything about it yet, because the experiment | said. 


may not work; but you have heard, of 
course, about our creek drying up, and 
you know how important it is to us to get 
irrigation. Well, I believe—I believe—I 
have found a way of getting water out of 
the Christopher.” 

“What!” shouted Paddy and I, with 
one voice. Then we sat and stared at 
David. If he had not been the sort of 
fellow who does not say things without 
cause, we should have scoffed at him. 
Between Christopher Creek and his 
mother’s ranch stood a great ridge of rocks 
fully five hundred feet high; and how 
could David get the water to climb up over 
that ridge? 

“I know,” said David, langhing and 
nodding his head at us. “But you just wait 
till you get there, and then you will see 
for yourselves. I wish you would go and 
ask leave at once, and then we can start 
to-day. Bring a pair of blankets each—I 
have everything else ready at the ranch— 
and put on your very oldest clothes. I'll 
wait for you here. Hustle!” 

In twenty minutes, with full leave from 
our mothers, we were back again and on 
our way across the valley to Mrs. Laurie’s 
ranch, which we reached about two hours 
before noon. 

Here we found that David had already 
‘collected all the materials requisite for his 
purpose — blankets, provisions, cooking- 
utensils, a hundred feet of rope, a single 
pulley -block and a double one, a stable 
lantern and a quart-bottle of kerosene oil. 

“What on earth will you do with all these 
things ?”’ we asked again and again. 

“You will see presently,”” David invariably 
replied, and with this tantalizing answer we had 
to be content. 

Mrs. Laurie would not hear of our starting 


without some dinner, and while she was preparing | 


it David said, “Come along with me. I’ve got 
something to show you.” 

So after him we went to the foot of the 
high ridge of rock between the ranch and the 
Christopher Creek and pit. Here David showed 
us a hole in the face of the rock, some twenty 
feet from the ground. On clambering up to this 
hole we found it to be the mouth of a natural 
tunnel about three feet wide and over four feet 
high. 

By the light of a guttering candle, which 
David had brought with him, we walked down 
this tunnel until presently it came to an end 
against a blank wall of rock. 

“Now look up,” said David. 


| excited than Paddy by the prospect of exploring 
“But what is the work you want | a little more than a 


“Now we are only 
| mile from our ranch,” 
“We must be a 
| it,” said 1. 


“So we are,” he 
“And we came 


“CALMLY DROPPED OFF THE EDGE.” 


the shortest way, for it was impossible to go 
directly up the Christopher valley, it’s so steep 
and rough: Goodness knows it was rough enough 
the way we came. Though we stopped to rest 
but onse, we have only made about six miles, 
and it’s the end of the day !”’ ; 

Indeed, the up-hill climb had been very hard, 
and the down-hill climb scarcely less so; beside 
which, the Vicar had delayed us by insisting on 
stopping to drink at every one of the many 
rivulets which ran down into the Christopher : 
and after drinking he would invariably pretend 
that he was afraid to cross, and it was necessary 
for David to jump over first and haul upon the 
halter-rope, while Paddy and I pushed behind. 
Consequently the sun had set when we came to 
the pit. 

“We've got to camp right here and now,” said 
David, to whom we had naturally allotted the 
captaincy. “It’s not a good plan to make camp 
in the dark, if it can be avoided.” 

We unpacked the Vicar and turned him loose, 


The candlelight showed us that we were at | after giving him one spoonful of salt, that he 
the bottom of a perpendicular shaft of unknown | might understand that this was his home for 


height ; for above us was nothing but darkness. 


the present. Our supper of bread, bacon and 


“Now look carefully at this cross,”’ said David ; | molasses was quickly prepared and disposed of, 
and holding the candle near the floor, he showed | and very soon afterward we all three crawled 
us two rows of stones arranged in the form of a into the same bed. 

Without an ample supply of water it is useless cross. 

“Take particular notice that the cross has | camp-fire on purpose to bray at us,” Paddy said. 
exactly twenty stones in it,”’ said our mysterious | ““He can bray louder than any other forty-seven 


conductor. We counted them. 
“All right. You’ll know the cross when you 
see it again. 


and back to the house.” 


Although Paddy and I were by this time more until I woke to find the rising sun shining | 
bursting with curiosity to know what all this | in our faces. 
meant, David utterly declined to explain; and after a good wash in the creek, with a good 


“IT hope the Vicar won’t come up to the 


burros in Colorado.”’ 
Musing on this calculation, which Paddy 
great care, I fell asleep, and remember nothing 


He soon routed us out of bed ; and 











Now let us get out of this tunnel | uttered as though he had worked it out with | 


| furious rapids, down the cafon. It rushed out 


| soon diminished in'volume. A little farther and 

it ceased to be a stream; it became but a 

succession of pools scarcely connected by a 

thread of water. The thread vanished and the 

pools were farther and farther apart; at last, 
and not many miles 
from the mountains, 
the rushing, ambitious 
Christopher, like many 
another Colorado 
stream, was swallowed 
entirely in the thirsty, 
thankless sands of the 
Cactus Flats. 

Having occupied half 
an hour in examining 
the Great Pit, we set 
off down-stream, skirt- 
ing the northern rim of 
the pit, until we arrived 
at the foot of one of the 
two high hills, which 
had been one until 
gradually separated, 
ages ago, by the creek 
cutting the gateway of 
the cafion. 

**Now we will unpack 
the Vicar once more,” 
said David. Then 

having produced from the stores 
two candies, which he handed to 
Paddy and me, he took the lantern 

himself, said, “Come along,” and 
passed between two big boulders. 

We were still five hundred feet 
above the water in the pit, and now 
we found ourselves on the pit’s extreme 
verge. There David sat down, with 
his feet dangling in space, and calmly 
dropped off the edge. 

It was a rather startling action ; but when 
we saw. that he had dropped but three feet, 
and was standing in a sort of natural gutter 
as wide as an ordinary sidewalk, we had no 
hesitation in following his example. 

Almost immediately we dived under a 
bulging shelf of rock which projected so far 
over the gutter that it could not be seen from 
above except at the point where we had hit 
upon it, and along this roofed way we 
walked, single file, with the rocky wall on 
our left hand and the chasm on our right, 

until we were within the entrance of the cafion. 
Here our gutter ended abruptly before a large 
opening in the face of the precipice. 

This opening extended into the rock about 
twenty feet, then narrowed down to a mere 
passageway, and then suddenly widened out 
again into a fine, spacious chamber. 

“This,” said David, as he struck a match to 
light the lantern, “‘is to be our headquarters—our 
‘den.’ You see it is as dry as a lime-burner’s 
hat, and I propose that we bring down our kit 
and some fire-wood and set up housekeeping 
here. But first we will do a little more exploring. 
Come on.”’ 

He stepped over to one corner of the cave, and 
there showed us a narrow crack in the wall, 
through which we squeezed, one by one. 

“Now,” he said, “we are standing at the top 
of a long and very steep passage which leads 
down into the inside of the world.” 

“Has it any end at all?” asked Paddy. 

“It has,” said David; “and there’s good 
fishing there. Come along. I call this the 
‘staircase,’ although there are no stairs. Mind 
your footing or you will roll all the way to the 
bottom.”’ 

The passage turned and twisted so much that 
we could not tell the direction in which we were 
going, but after about five minutes’ walking and 
scrambling downward the floor became level 
again, and directly afterward we came out into 
the daylight. We were standing within two 
steps of the Christopher, at the bottom of the 
Great Pit, and not two feet above the water. 

“Well,” said Paddy, examining the towering 
precipices which frowned from opposite sides of 


| the cafion; “here we are, and if anything should 


fortunately we found dinner ready, and so had breakfast to follow, we repacked the Vicar and 


something else to think about. 


As soon as dinner was over we packed our we walked down to the edge of the waterfall and | smashed to bits by the rapids. 


were ready to start again. 


camp outfit, pulley-blocks and all, upon the back surveyed the Great Pit. 


of the “Vicar of Bray,” a meditative old burro, 


It was a grim-looking hole,—a dangerous place 


so named by Mrs. Laurie because of his extra- to come upon in the dark,—scooped out, I suppose, 

by the action of water. In length it might be, | the two boulders up on the top there. So I 
After an hour’s hard, hot work, our procession | perhaps, three-quarters of a mile, while it was | followed it and discovered the gutter, and kept 

started, and a queer-looking procession it must not anywhere more than a third of that distance on till I got here.” 

have been. We had all put on our very oldest | across. The surrounding walls were nowhere 

clothes. I think that Paddy was, perhaps, the | less than five hundred feet in height,—in many 


ordinary loud voice. 


most triumphantly ragged of the three. 


He had | places a great deal more,—and so precipitous were 


on an old straw hat with a hole in the crown | they that it seemed as though nothing without 
through which his stiff black hair projected like | wings could find a safe way to the bottom. 
a shaving-brush; his trousers were alarmingly | 


At the farther end of the pit—the end at which 


| 


| 


| 





block the staircase, here we should have to stay. 
The only other way out would be down the 


But before doing so | cafion, and any one who tried that would be 


How did you 
find the way down, David?” 

“TI was up here hunting rabbits three days 
ago,” David replied, “‘and I saw one pop between 


“But look here, David,” said I. “There is 
nothing here to dam the cafion with; this floor is 
as bare as a skating-rink. And even if you 
could do it, I don’t see that you get the water to 
the ranch.” 

“You haven’t yet seen everything I discovered,” 
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said David. “I believe we can block the cafon, 
and that the water will then run down to the 
ranch of itself. 
you how.” 

He led us back to the exit of the staircase, and 
there we saw, in a recess close beside it, the 
mouth of another passage. 

“T call this the ‘tunnel,’” said our guide. 
“You will not need your candles here, I think, 


for the floor is good all the way, and the roof is | 


very high. We are less than half a mile from 
home now, and this is the shortest way.” 
With that he marched off down the tunnel 
with the lantern, Paddy and'I close at his heels. 
“There is no branch passage either in this 


tunnel nor in the staircase ; so we can’t get lost,”’ | 
| soon be due at Essex, I called up Jones Siding 


said David. ‘All the same, it would be a good 
rule never to go into the passages without a 
candle and a handful of matches in our coat 
pockets. It’s no fun being caught in the dark 
underground, I can tell you. I tried it myself 
once in one of the mines.”’ 

We had been walking down the turinel for 
about a quarter of an hour when David stopped 
short, and spreading out his arms to prevent our 
passing him, exclaimed, ‘‘Look out here!” 

It was a timely warning, for the tunnel stopped 
short also, and at our feet we saw a black hole 
in the floor measuring about three feet by five. 

David handed the lantern to me, took a 
newspaper out of his pocket, lighted and dropped 
it into the hole. Down went the paper, fluttering 
from side to side, down sixty feet to the bottom, 
where it lay merrily blazing. 

“Now!” cried David, triumphantly. 
do you know where you are?” 

We did. For down there at the bottom, close 
beside the flaring paper, lay twenty stones 
arranged in the form of a cross. 

We were looking down the shaft, to the foot of 
which David had conducted us the day before— 
five minutes’ walk from his mother’s ranch! 

Siprorp F. Hamp. 


“Now 
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The Click of a Telegraph. 
By Charles W. Newbold. 





WAS telegraph operator at Essex, on the 

R. & S. Railroad, on the night of the 14th of 

December, 1888. There had just been an 

unusually heavy snow-storm in the moun- 
tains about two hundred miles west of Essex, 
making a virtual blockade of the road. No 
Western freight or passenger train had been 
through for twelve hours; and freights from the 
East had been held at principal points to prevent 
blocking the sidings at way-stations, and so 
hinder restoring regular traffic when the snow 
blockade should be broken. 

The R. & S. was a single-track road through 
this part of the state. The storm“had reached 
us, but not more than three inches of snow had 
fallen around Essex. It was still snowing lightly 
at one o’clock in the morning when the thrilling 
incidents of that night commenced. 

I was alone in the station, and had been so for 
some hours. The usual loiterers of the village 
had left early because of the storm. At half-past 
twelve the night mail-train drew up. I handed 
the telegraphic orders, as usual, to the engineer 
and conductor—a copy to each—and, as the rule 
was, they read them aloud to me. I well 
remember Conductor Wilson’s tone of surprised 
interest, as he read: 

“Proceed to Winslow and await orders.” 

Winslow was forty-eight miles up the road. 
Usually the mail-train passed from four to eight 
freights in that run, and the orders always 
specified the siding where train numbered So- 
and-So was to be met. 

Wilson knew of the blockade in the mountains, 
so he expressed no astonishment at his orders, 
but simply said, ‘Unusually clear sailing for us 
to-night, Brinton, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Perhaps you won’t find it so clear sailing 
after you reach Carlton,’’ I hurriedly answered, 
as I ran to the mail-car, threw in the mail-bag 
and picked up the bag which had been tossed 
from the train to the platform. 

As I returned to the office the engine bell 
sounded and the train pulled out. I immediately, 
as was my duty, telegraphed to Jones Siding, 
the next office, ten miles above: ‘“I'wenty-two 
left west at twelve thirty-one.” 

Jones was the first siding above Essex, and the 
only buildings there were an uncovered platform 
and a signal-tower. The whole distance from 
Essex to Carlton was a wild, sparsely inhabited 
country, hilly, with dense woods. 

There were two operators stationed there, one 
for the day and the other for the night. Their 
names were Jim Evans and Ned Aldrich. They 
lived in the signal-tower, doing their own cooking 
and getting their supplies by the trains. But 
being telegraph operators, they were less. lonely 
than any other young men in their isolated posi- 
tion would be, for they were kept posted in the 
news of the country and the gossip of the line. 

I was well acquainted with the clicks of both 
of them. For, strange as it may seem to most 
people, each operator has some peculiarity in 
handling his telegraph instrument that reveals his 
identity to another operator at all familiar with 
his messages ; or at least to one who is accustomed 
to read by sound and is quick to notice little 
things. These individualities are as marked to 


an expert as the tones of the voice or the sound 





Come with me and I will show | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of footfalls are to most people. Jim Evans was | 


at the instrument at Jones Siding when I sent 
the message about the mail-train. I could have 
sworn to it, for I recognized his click in response 
to my signal. 

The mail was due at Jones Siding at about 
one o’clock. It made only about twenty miles 


an hour. It could be seen approaching the tower | 


for several minutes before it passed. It was the 
duty of the operator there to inform me of the 
arrival of each train, in order that I might know 
whether the track was clear before letting the 
next train west pass Essex. 

As one o’clock arrived and I had heard nothing 
about the mail from Jones, and had heard from 
the station below that the paymaster’s car would 


and asked: ‘Where is the mail?” 

“It is just approaching the tower. Will be by 
in a minute,” came the 
answer, natural enough in 
substance, but alarming in 
that it was in neither Jim 
Evans’s nor Ned Aldrich’s 
sending. 

I was just on the point of 
asking, “Who are you?” 
but restrained my hand a 
moment, when word came 
again from there, “She has 
just gone by.”” This was the 
same operator. 

The thought flashed through 
my mind, “I know that click. 
Where does it belong? And 
what is that operator doing 
at Jones?” 

After a deal of conjuring 
with my wits, I remembered 
that the last messages from 
Jones Siding were in the 
unmistakable style of the 
night operator at Martins- 
ville, an out-of-the-way 
station in the midst of the 
mountains in the blockaded 
section of the road. 

Ieadmit I felt queer. I 
began to imagine all sorts of 
things; that the wires were 
playing me false, or that 
there was rascality going on 
at Jones Siding. 

“TI must stop it,” I said to 
myself, “or find out the 
culprit. But first I must 
find what the scheme is.’’ 

I called up Jones Siding 
and asked, “How is the 
weather up there?” 

“Snowing,” came the reply. 
“Where is Chester’s car?” 
was added, significantly. 

Chester was the paymaster. 


With that inquiry it dawned upon me what the | agreed with me that the matter was suspicious, | 


plan was. It was to wreck and rob the pay- 
master’s car! 

It was well known to all on the line that the 
paymaster was due at Carlton on the morning of 
the 15th of each month, to start west over the 
next section to pay off the hands. It was also 


well known that Chester made the run from the | 


central office to Carlton the night before the 15th 
in his handsomely equipped private car. 

The paymaster’s car was due at my station in 
about ten minutes. My plan of action was 
quickly formed. I set the red signal to hold the 
car, though the track ahead was clear. I then 
grounded my instrument, breaking connections 
to the west, and called up the main office. 

I could thus make inquiries of the central 
office without my messages being heard at Jones 
Siding. Ordinarily, of course, a message sent over 
a line is heard at all stations. Every instrument 
connected with the line clicks out the same words. 


at Martinsville?” I was now able to ask the 
main office. 

“T don’t know. Why?” was clicked in return. 

“T think he is up te mischief. Hunt up his 
recent record, quick. Particulars later,’ I fever- 
ishly answered. 

“O. K.,’’ came back. 

Then there was a wait. I impatiently looked 
at my watch. Five minutes went by ; then seven ; 
then nine minutes. I was listening intently for 
the whistle of the paymaster’s car. At the same 
moment came my call on the wire, and the shrill 
whistle I was expecting. This was the message 
I rapidly jotted down on my pad, as the pay- 
master’s car came rattling up the line and stopped 
before the station: “James Houston appointed 
night operator at Martinsville, November sixth. 
Recommended by commercial college. Dis- 
charged for neglect Devember tenth.” 

I returned the usual ‘‘O. K.,”’ restored connec- 
tions with the west, and started for the platform 
to see the engineer of Mr. Chester’s car, when I 
was recalled to my instrument by the most 
emphatic signals from Jones Siding. 

‘Where in thunder have you been for the last 
ten minutes?” was the impudent message. 

“None of your business,’ I replied, as impu- 
dently as he. 

“Has Chester got along yet?” Jones Siding 
then asked me. 

“Yes, he is here taking water and orders.’ 

“What orders ?” 

“T will let you know in time.” 


| of robbers. 
‘Where is the night operator recently stationed | 


I then broke connections with Jones, and went 
out on the platform. 
| “Hello, Brinton, what’s the matter ahead?” 
| greeted the engineer. 
“There’s some fine work ahead, I imagine,’ I 


| said. “I must wake Mr. Chester up and tell him 


about it.’ 

“You’d better be sure it is serious before you 
disturb him. He wants his full night’s sleep,” 
the engineer cautioned. 

“T’ll risk its seriousness,” I answered, as I 
mounted the rear steps. 


| The rear door was locked, but I rattled and 


thumped it until I had the three occupants— Mr. 
Chester and his two assistants—out of their 
berths with revolvers in hand. 

I soon reassured them, and they let the engineer 
and me into the car. I rapidly told my suspi- 


| cions and how they were supported. Mr. Chester 





CONSULTING WITH THE ENGINEER. 


and that there might be danger ahead. 
Various plans of circumventing the robber or 
| robbers were discussed: that of sending a 
| message by a roundabout circuit to Winslow, 
| whither the mail-train was going, and getting it 
| to return to Jones Siding with some armed men, 
and holding the pay-car ; so that they both should 


much delay. 

It was again suggested that the paymaster go 
no farther before daylight ; but that would only 
allow the rascals to escape, and to plan some 
more diabolical scheme of robbery. Besides, the 


in the balance. They might be bound and gagged, 
and we should hasten to relieve them; or they 
might be murdered, and we should strive to 
entrap their murderers. 

We all were convinced that there was a gang 
No one man would attempt to hold 
up the paymaster’s car. It was finally decided to 
go ahead with the car, approach the Siding very 
cautiously, and show fight if molested. I was 
asked to go, as I had a revolver and had already 
a prominent part in the affair. 

“Hadn’t you better leave your money here,” 
I said to Mr. Chester, “so that if we should be 
beaten they will fail to get their booty ?”’ 

“Oh no,” Mr. Chester promptly decided. “If 
it should be lost here, that would put you in a 


should prove*a false alarm, and I had to return 
for the money! My delay would be so great that 
the true story would be sure to come out, and 
none of us would hear the last of it. No, we 


can retreat rapidly down the track.’ 
Go ahead it was, then. I was ready. 


and go with Mr. Chester. Leave, one-twenty.’’ 
I then established connection and called Jones, 


due Siding about one-forty.” 
“QO. K.”’ came back promptly. 


bination car, and we started at good speed. The 





arrive at the same time. But that required too | 


fate of the two faithful operators at Jones hung | 





pretty bad hole. And then we are acting only collected the dynamite cartridges from the track, 


on suspicion, rather slimly founded. Suppose it | and put them in a safe place. 





can go ahead, and if we find it too hot for us, we | 

pleasantly for a few minutes, and then, drawing 
I wired | revolvers, made the operators surrender, and 
to the main office: “‘An attack on paymaster’s | 
car feared at Jones Siding. Will close office | 


wiring these words: “Slight delay to engine of | J 
paymaster’s car. O. K. now. Leave, one-twenty, by. One robber ran up and turned the signal 
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“Took out for the switch,” I said to the 
engineer. 

We came to a stand at the switch, and the fire- 
man dismounted ; but to our surprise everything 
was straight. We advanced cautiously, when 
the red signal was suddenly changed to white. 

“Blow your whistle,” said I to the engineer, 
“and make a momentary spurt, as if to run past.” 

He did so, when the signal was again changed 
to red. The engineer reduced speed to a walking 
gait. We crept up to the tower without meeting 
any obstruction, and came to a halt directly in 
front of it. 

‘Every man remain on the car at the peril of 
his life,’ came a startling shout from the dark 
doorway of the lower story of the tower, “and 
throw out all the money, or I’ll blow you, 
car and all, to pieces. There are dynamite 
cartridges on the track for a hundfed yards 
before, behind and under 
you, and I can set them all 
off with a touch of my finger.” 

There was only one voice 
heard, and no form visible. 
How many there were in the 
tower none of us knew. 

“Stick to your posts,” I 
whispered to the engineer 
and fireman, “and 1 will 
get down on this side and 
see what I can do.’’ 

The side I meant was 
farthest from -the tower. 
Quite a deep ditch ran along 
the track here, and just ahead 
a little bridge spanned a 
smal] stream. 

As I spoke I stepped off 
the engine behind the fireman 
and quickly made my way 
under the bridge to the tower 
side of the track. I then 
cautiously ascended the rising 
ground, the snow acting as a 
carpet, and in little more 
than a minute I was peering 
through a window in the 
tower directly opposite the 
door. 

I saw the forms of two 
men dimly outlined against 
the snow, one in a sitting 
position, with his right hand 
extended as if grasping a 
handle. 

I understood what he was 
doing. The electric current 
used in telegraphing is not 
suited to explode blasting 
cartridges. The instrument 
used for that purpose is a 
small box, by means of which, 
by a few rapid turns of a 
crank, a powerful spark is 
produced and traasmitted by wires to the blasting 
charges. The sitting man in the tower guarded 
the machine that could instantly blow the car to 
atoms. 

With my revolver I took steady aim at his 
right arm; but before I pulled the trigger the 
same voice called out to the people in the car, 
“Now, no trickery, or you will be instantly 
blown up. My man will get that satchel and 
inspect its contents, while I keep guard over the 
battery here.” 

The standing man went out the door and 
moved from my line of vision. Instantly I fired 
at the sitting man’s arm, and a tremendous yell 
showed that my aim had been good. The other 
man rushed back to the tower, when I called, 
“Hold up your hands, or you are a dead man.” 

At the same instant there was a slight disturb- 
ance in the upper room that I did not understand, 
and this was followed by the rapid movement of 
the car up the track. 

Mr. Chester and his two assistants appeared 
at this moment at the door, but I could not 
recognize them. I first thought I had raised a 
hornets’ nest; but with drawn revolvers they 
demanded the surrender of the two cowed men, 
and disarmed them before I had done any more 
shooting. 

After finding a rope we bound the rascals and 
proceeded to make an investigation. First, the 
battery was disconnected, and one of the clerks 


Ned Aldrich and Jim Evans were found in 
the upper room, bound and gagged, but uninjured. 
Their story may be briefly told. 

A wagon had driven up to the tower about 
midnight. Two men entered the room, talked 


bound and gagged them. When the pay-car was 
approaching, Ned and Jim guessed what was 
intended, and Jim succeeded in turning the 
signal-bar with his feet, displaying the white 
light as we approached, hoping we should run 


back. After my shot, the effect of which Ned 
dimly saw by way of the stairs, the signal was 


I jumped aboard the engine end of the com-| again changed, and the car moved out of danger. 


Chester and his clerks jumped from the car as 





lights were soon put out in the body of the car. | it moved, fearing to be blown to pieces, not 
When about two miles from the signal-tower, we | knowing what I had done, but they quickly took 
slowed down to about six miles an hour. We| courage of their desperate situation to cover the 
soon saw the red signal at the tower, but a white | robbers with their revolvers. 








light at the switch half a mile below. | The robbers in due course were sentenced to 
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ears’ imprisonment. The man whose arm 
| tad shot turned out to be the discharged 


Martinsville operator. He lost his arm from the 


ee Gaus eneet em, I telegraphed from 
Jones Siding an account of the attempted robbery 
to the central office, and returned before morning 

Essex by a passing train. 

” ur. Cheater eungestats in his thanks to me, 
and must have made much of my part in the 
night’s events in his reports to headquarters. 
For at midnight on Christmas eve my instrument 
dicked out this message in the unmistakable 
sending of the central office operator : 

“For bravery and skill in saving paymaster’s 
car, you are appointed assistant electrician, salary 
eighteen hundred dollars. Report at main office 
January second. 


“By order of the President.” “M.” 
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My First Trout. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
F esting for a boy does not come by 





wishing. If it did he would fish all the 

time. In my time, on a New England 

farm, we were obliged to wait for a rainy 
day. The fact was, that when it was possible 
for the boy to work in the corn-field or hoe 
potatoes or spread hay, the game law was on 
for him. The theory was that a cloudy day, 
with at least a mild rain, was necessary to the 
sport. It was said that the trout would not bite 
except on these conditions. I suppose it was 
reasoned that the trout did not mind coming out 
in the rain. 

I have since heard that there are many reasons 
why a trout will not bite, and that probably this 
theory about the rain was invented quite as much 
for the boy as it was for the fish. In my young 
and industrious days it is certain that he never 
bothered my hook except when it rained. 

At any rate, when at night [ heard the welcome 

sound of rain on the shingles my dreams were 
of lines and rods, of angleworms, and of the wild 
brook where the trout were simply swarming ; 
and a dark and lowery morning was to me a sign 
of deliverance. But only a sign. For a farm is 
a place for the cultivation of all the virtues, self- 
denial and resignation leading off. There was 
always a fair chance that if it rained the boy 
would be set to sawing wood in the shed or 
sprouting potatoes in the cellar. And spending 
the day in a cellar, even with a candle burning, 
is not the most exhilarating pastime for a boy 
whose limbs and imagination are in good working 
order. 
I can recall now, over the lapse of years that 
have changed the whole social life of the hill 
country, -the day when I had my first experience 
with the trout. It must have been in May, and 
the corn had been planted, and the crows were 
hovering about the field anxious to assist it in 
coming up. The boy has no respect for the 
erow, principally, I fancy, because the crow has 
no fear of him, realizing how impotent he is 
without a gun. 

It was a warm, cloudy day with intermittent 
rain. It had been decided, after family debate, 
that I was to accompany my cousin trout-fishing 
that day, for the first time in my life. I am sure 
that no expectation since has ever equalled my 
anticipation of happiness in that expedition. 

I was very small. In comparison with my 
grown-up cousin I felt myself the least thing in 
the world. He showed no enthusiasm in having 
me go, but he was willing to be bothered with me 
in case I would dig the bait for both. Dig the 
bait! I would have dug up the whole garden 
and wood-shed yard if necessary. And besides 
I was always to keep behind him on the brook, 
not to speak, not to thrash around and scare the 
trout. I promised everything. 

My pole was short, my line was shorter and 
not of the finest, but I had my own box of bait, 
and I carried my luncheon in my trousers pocket. 
Bread, a piece of ham, doughnuts and cheese. 
may How good this was to my taste later 
on, W I was w , forlorn and broken- 

eary, LO! 

But I anticipate. ‘Then my heart was as light 
as the bread and as warm as the doughnuts in 
my pocket. 

There were miles to walk before we reached 
the brook. The long, covered bridge over the 
Deerfield had to be crossed,—I can smell now 
the decayed timbers, the confined air, and I 
remember the gaps in the planks through which 
I used to look into the amber water below in the 
hope of seeing a sucker,—then a fiat piece of 
sandy road to be passed through the meadows 
and orchards before we began to climb the stony 
track into the hills. 

I was so excited that I wanted to talk all the 
time about fishing, and my cousin answered only 
jM monosyllables, as superior persons with long 
legs usually do on a walk. I was obliged to take 
two steps to his one in order to keep near his 
heels. In fact I had to run, and all the encour- 
agement I got for the volubility of my tongue and 
the activity of my legs was the occasional remark, 

‘Hurry up, bub; we are late now.” 

I remember as I caught my breath and sputtered 
along that I wished I was bigger so that I could 


bring some substantial arguments to bear on that 
ong-legged cousin, but I was so grateful for the 


chance of going, and so fearful that he would 
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send me home as an encumbrance, that I showed 
only the angel side of my temper, and made my 
short legs fly like drumsticks. 

My appearance was no doubt against me, but 
I never felt so much a man before. This was no 
expedition after minnows and suckers, but a real 
manly sport, a scientific trip, a putting of my 
powers against the most beautiful, the most wary 
and shy creature that swims. If I could outwit 
and capture a big trout I knew that my social 
position would be vastly improved among the 
boys and at home. 

The brook, where we struck it in a deep gorge, 
away from the high road, was a mountain torrent. 
When it drops down and winds about in the rich 


“WHAT A BOUNCER!” 


meadows it is quite another affair. It was nota 
large stream, but it was swift, had many falls 
and rapids, and many deep, dark pools in the 
shadow of gigantic boulders where the water 
swirled about in eddies and churned itself into 
foam. 

In these pools are supposed to lie the big trout, 
wise fish who have had experience and cannot 
readily be fooled with the show of things, strong 
fish capable of swift and vigorous action, but 
inclined on the whole to a contemplative life. 
They expended their curiosity when they were 
young fry, dashing about on the surface of their 
amber world, rushing up rapids and floating 
about in the shallows. 

How beautiful they are, these shapely fish, 
each one painted with as much care as my lady’s 
jewel-box! I suppose there was never a country 
boy whose thoughts did not run much on the 
splendor of this lovely animal, and who did not 
expect some happy day to capture him and carry 
him home in triumph. Every boy in my day 
knew at least one such trout, a sort of hermit in 
his pool, and liked to talk about him. 

The stream where we began to fish it, and for 
reasons known only to my cousin we fished up 
it and not down, ran through an unbroken 
forest, dark and gloomy on such a day, although 
bright and animated when the light sifted through 
the overhanging green boughs upon the dancing 
water. The thicket along the banks was well- 
nigh impenetrable, and we could only make our 
way up by climbing over the rocks, jumping from 
boulder to boulder. I remember what a wild 
scene it was, and what a very small boy I seemed 
in the presence of this unrestrained flood and this 
untamed wilderness. 

And then the roar that filled the forest and 
made all the air shake! It never lulled or ceased, 
and seemed somehow like a personal demon 
taking possession of me. So did it fill my ears 
that I could only faintly hear the shouting of my 
cousin, who had rigged his tackle and stood on a 
boulder above me. But I made out from his 
gestures that I was to follow him slowly, that I 
was to be very careful not to scare the trout, and 
that I must look out and not fall in. 

Then I watched him swing his line and Jand 
it in a pool above him, and the next instant there 
was a trout dangling in the air, and coming 
inevitably to his left hand. Then he stopped 
and stepped to the bank and cut a forked twig 
upon which to string his fish. We did not carry 
creels or baskets in those days, and it was 
unlucky to cut a string until you had caught your 
first fish. How excited I was, and how easy it 
seemed to get a string of trout as long as my arm! 
I could see myself lugging it along. 

My cousin meantime had moved upward, and 
when my hook was baited I crawled up to the 
rock he had stood on, crawled slyly, and cast 
into the promising water. No response. I threw 
again. I sank my bait to the bottom, I skipped 
it over the surface. Nouse. My humble tackle 
had no fascination for the trout. Then I crawled 
along and tried another place. 

I fished there so long that when I looked up 








‘not think it was from lonesomeness, but from 
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my adventurous cousin was no longer in sight. | 
The last I had seen of him he was swinging his | 
line and flipping out a small trout at almost | 
every cast. So long as he was in sight I did not 
much mind the deepening roar and the savage | 
appearance of the forest. But when his figure | 
disappeared I was conscious of hostile nature 
all around me, and even the trout were not 
friendly. 

But I kept on painfully and slowly, renewing | 
my bait and trying rapids, trying shallows, trying | 
to entice the trout from under logs, trying to 
surprise them in the open where they would | 
suspect no enemy. Now and then I did have | 
a nibble, not a real nibble, probably the flirt of a | 
trout’s tail against ‘my line in| 
contempt of my _ill-concealed | 
design. 

The day got darker as I went 
farther into the forest, and now 
and then there was a spit of rain. 
I welcomed the rain, for this 
would, I knew, make the trout 
bite. And in one of those little 
showers I had my first success. 
In fact I had a bite. I was by 
that time so full of rage that I 
gave a jerk enough to pull up a 
salt codfish, and sent a trout 
flying in the air, off my hook, 
and landed him on the sand under 
the bank. 

Instantly I dropped my rod on 
the rock and went after him. I 
could see him wiggling and trying 
to get back into the water. He 
was not much of a trout, not three 
inches long, but he was a trout, 
and I had caught him. I didn’t 
mind the water any more than he 
did. I scrambled over the stones, 
fell flat in the stream, got up, wet 
to my skin, and made a lunge for 
the trout. But he understood his 
business: He knew which way to 
flop, and just as I was going to 
grasp him he slid into the water 
and twinkled his tail in my face. 

I looked around. No trout, no 
cousin, and my pole floating down- 
stream! That I speedily recovered, 
but that did not comfort me much. 
I began to feel mighty lonesome. The roar of the 
stream seemed louder than ever, and the forest 
more desolate. I had by this time made my way 
far up the brook, and I knew that the afternoon 
was waning. 

I was not afraid, but [ fancy a sort of terror of 
the savage situation, of the dark day overcame 
me. Isat down ona rock and considered. Now 
a boy, a manly boy, does not ery because he is 
hurt, or for any sentimental reason, but he can 
cry for mere rage and vexation. If I cried there 
in that solitude, deserted of man and fish, I did 





rage at losing my trout. 
manifestations, and soon I recognized hunger as 
one of the causes of my misery. 

I had forgotten my luncheon. When I pulled 
it out of my pocket I found that my bath had | 
affected it. The cheese and the bread and the | 
doughnuts and the ham had become a sort of | 
stodgy conglomerate. But I did not stop to| 
analyze it. I simply ate it, with much more | 
avidity than the fish had shown that day about | 
the meal I offered them. And when I had eaten | 
it I felt more courage. 

I made up my mind to pursue my fleeting 
relation no farther, but to saunter down the | 
stream, playing with the situation, and not caring | 
much whether I caught anything. I would go} 
to the lower pool and wait for my cousin to come 
down, and I fancied he would be just as well 
pleased with me and with himself if I caught | 

This was a good frame of mind to bein. And | 
I have reason to think it is a fetching frame of 
mind for the fish. I can in no other way account 
for what followed. As I stumbled along down 
I did throw in now and then, and at length I | 
came to a beautiful pool, where I had fished in 
vain. I crept up behind a rock as near as I 
could get to it, and without seeing the water 
threw the line over. 

Instantly I had a shock. Something had my 
hook. Something heavy. I cannot describe the 
joyful sensation of this weight on the line. I 
didn’t know anything about hooking a fish with 
a turn of the wrist, I didn’t know anything about | 
playing him. In my surprise I have no doubt I 
let him swallow the bait, and when he pulled, 
with a heavy, vigorous pull, I yanked! I simply 
yanked with all my might, and out came the fish, 
and flew over my head into the trees. And I | 
went after him. | 

The line had caught in the boughs, the trout 
had swallowed the hook, and there he hung in 
the air, fighting for life like a dropped man on 
the gallows. I looked at him. What a fish! 
How beautifully marked! What a bouncer! | 
He was a foot long, at least he was almost that. | 
And I knew that he would weigh three-quarters | 
of a pound. I knew that even my cousin would 
have to own up to half a pound. 


But grief has various | 
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was not thinking about anything. 1 was looking 
at the trout lying there on the moss. 

Presently my cousin came leaping down the 
rock with a long string of trout in his left hand, 
gaily swinging his line here and there. 

“Well, bub, got anything ?”’ 

“Not much.” 

“Put up your line. It’s time to go home.” 

I didn’t stir, and he came nearer. 

“Why, why, what’s that? Did you catch 
that ?” 

“Yes,” I said modestly, though I was bursting 
with vanity. 

“Well, it takes a greenhorn for luck. But 
you'll learn, you’ll learn.” 

But I didn’t mind. I knew I had caught the 
biggest trout of the day. And I wasn’t tiredany 
more. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


oe 


The Queen’s Postage-Stamps. 


HE reign of Queen Victoria spans the 
| whole period since the introduction of 
cheap postage, and the use of adhesive 
stamps for mail purposes. The queen 
ascended the throne in 1837; and in that very 
year Sir Rowland Hill published his famous 
pamphlet on Post-Office Reform, which prepared 
the way for penny postage. 

Adhesive stamps for the prepayment of postage 
were put on sale May 1, 1840. A leading daily 
newspaper of that date described them con- 
temptuously as “bits of sticking plaster for 
dabbing on to letters,” and Sir Rowland Hill 
himself was not sanguine that they would come 
into general use; but the demand for them was 
so great that the presses of the stamp-office, 
though they worked night and day, were not 
able to supply them fast enough. Other countries 
soon adopted the innovation: Brazil and Zurich 
in 1843, Geneva in 1844, and the United States in 
1847 after several earlier local experiments in 
New York, St. Louis and elsewhere. 

The device printed upoh the first English 
adhesive stamp was the head of the young queen 
in profile. English conservatism and English 
loyalty are both well illustrated in the fact that 
this same youthful portrait is still the favorite 
device. It has been many times engraved in 
stamps of different shapes and sizes, but it is 
still retained in English stamps and in most of 
the colonial issues. Below we give copies of 
the penny stamp of 1840 and of one of the 
stamps now.in use, for purposes of comparison: 
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There was another and very attractive portrait 
of the queen, a front viev., with a crown, which 


| was used on Canada and Nova Scotia stamps of 


1851, and later in some form on those of New 
Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, the Bahamas, 
Queensland and several other colonies. But for 
some reason it was not continued in use and all 
the issues carrying it are now obsolete. 

Still another portrait of the youthful queen, a 
full-length figure seated upon a throne, appeared 
upon the stamps of the colony of Victoria in 
1862, and was retained for several years. It 
seems not to have been a favorite; at least it was 
not used in any of the other colonies. Copies of 
stamps bearing these two portraits we give below. 


GRENADA 





Of late years, a portrait representing the queen 
in maturer life has been used upon sone issues. 
In some instances, as in Canada and India, it 
circulates on certain of the higher denominations, 
while the familiar youthful profile appears on 
the lower; and in some, as in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, it appears upon all the stamps. 
Here are specimens of the later portraits: 





No stamp - collector can long pursue that 
diversion without being impressed with the 
extent of the British possessions, and the multi- 
tude and variety of the colored bits of paper 


I have had many happy hours in my life, but | presenting the portrait of the queen; for though 


none ever so full of bliss as that. 


I got him | some of the colonies have always retained dis- 


down just as tenderly as if he had been a baby. | tinctive designs of their own, like the ship of 
I cut a big forked twig and strung him. And | British Guiana or the swan of Western Australia, 
then I sat down by the stream and waited. I | most of them have preferred the queen’s portrait. 
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Current Topics. 


Commercial trusts would disarm some 
opposition by exemplifying in their methods an 
old meaning of the word trust, namely, trust- 
worthiness. 


The prompt action of Congress for 
the relief of sufferers by the Mississippi Valley 
flood finely attested the truth that in the presence 
of an overwhelming calamity partisanship is 
silent and sectionalism only a memory. 

It is said that the Italian government 
has decided to refuse passports to subjects who 
wish to emigrate to the United States unless 
they are qualified for admission under the 
immigrant laws of this country. This is admir- 
able, and fully embodies the considerate spirit of 
the golden rule, to do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us. 

June 20th will be the anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. 
Amid the rejoicing, as the event is commemor- 
ated, there will come the thought of the inevitable 
end to this the longest reign of an English 
sovereign. Singularly suggestive, by way of 
contrast, is the following verse in one of the 
Psalms to be read that day in the church service: 
“The glorious Majesty of the Lord shall endure 
forever.”’ 


A discussion of hypnotism and hypno- 
tizers may well include the insects, said to be 
many in number, whose power of benumbing 
other insects is described in a recent article. In 
many cases this insect hypnotism is for the sake 
of securing ivod. While the exact process of 


producing the benumbed condition is unknown, | 


the result is curiously suggestive of the effect 
wrought on human beings by the hypnotic art. 
In the case of a large wasp, observers found that 
its hypnotized victims rarely recovered full 
possession of their faculties. 

Vaccination against typhoid fever 
seems- to be an assured resource in the war on 
disease. Two professors connected with the 
Army Medical School at Netley, England, have 
elaborated a process o* ~ntityphoid vaccination. 
Cultures of the bacilli are used in the process. 
Observations were made upon a number of 
persons, mostly medical men, with satisfactory 
results. A medical journal says the vaccinations 
can be practised without risk, and their adequacy, 
also, can be easily controlled by examinations of 
the blood. Persons exposed to the risk of typhoid 
infection may secure immunity, through this 
process, if the present degree of success is 
maintained. 


There is much flippant talk in England 
about conquering the Boers; but the Boer is not 
aman to be despised, whether as a friend or as 
an enemy, as English readers are told in a recent 
article. The Boer is ‘a man with whom the 
predikant (parson) is always an honored guest ; 
who loves, and thinks much of the opinion of 


his wife; who is boundlessiy hospitable; and‘ 


who can shoot straight.” The Boers, in their 
faith and in their shooting, bring to mind 
Cromwell’s men, as good soldiers as the world 
ever saw. Fighting the Boers in London club 
talk, and fighting them within rifle range, are 
vastly different affairs, as Raider Jameson can 
testify. ie a 
' A witness in a murder-case in Indiana 
recently testified that the evening before the 
tragedy he dined with the victim, and the latter 
on paying the waiter drew a five-dollar bill from 
a large roll containing fifty times that amount. 
This statement suggested a motive for the murder 
which had hitherto been incomprehensible. 

Future civilization may emphasize the fact that 
to offer temptation is as culpable as the crime it 
incites. ‘The man who needlessly opens rolls of 
money in public places ; the woman who displays 
valuable jewels in street-cars ; the merchant who 
thoughtlessly gives his young clerk tempting 
opportunities for peculation; the housekeeper 
who trusts without oversight all accounts to her 
cook, are not themselves wholly innocent when 
moral degeneration or a blasted character is the 
result. Ostentation, indolence, too great leniency 
open the downward path for natures that are 
unwary or perverse. 


The newspaper that hesitates to publish 
an account of the occurrence or discovery of a 
secret marriage is a rarity, yet aside from actual 
crime few events are the cause of so much regret 
and misery. The young man who, moved by 
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romantic ideas or by any other motive, urges a|of Greece as poor relations, who ought not to 
young woman to agree to a clandestine marriage, | have taken up the Cretan cause without his 
usually proves by that very act weakness and | knowledge and consent. The German Emperor 
rashness of character ; while statistics assert that | was not on good terms with the royal family in 
the majority of such marriages result in divorce. | Athens. He had been piqued because his sister, 
The papers have recently given with a fullness of | the Crown Princess of Greece, had not asked 
detail which has brought shame to a large circle | his advice before abandoning Lutheranism and 
of innocent relatives, the revelation of a secret | entering the Greek Church. He resented the 
marriage, six months before, of two college | airs which the Danish princes were putting on in 
students, the subsequent discovery of which, | the feeble little maritime kingdom of Greece, and 
with its attendant shock, notoriety and wounded | was even more dictatorial and perverse than the 
pride, was the direct cause of death to a devoted | tsar in proposing coercion and a coast blockade. 

parent. How impossible, on such a foundation; There is, however, no royal family in Europe 





of memory, to build any happy, sacred family | so clannish as the Danish. It was not long | 


life. | before they were holding family councils for 
ars | mutual protection. King Christian was unwilling 
Many office-holders can repeat glibly to have his son and grandchildren in Athens 
the aphorism that ‘a public office is a public | sacrificed either to the petty resentments or to 
trust,” but a New Jersey county collector has|the mysterious policies of the tsar and the 
proved the sincerity of his convictions in a very | German Emperor. His daughters, the Dowager 
unusual way. Four years ago the New Jersey | Empress of Russia and the Princess of Wales, 
legislature passed a law authorizing collectors to | united with him in a family alliance on behalf of 
retain two per cent. of their collections as com-| King George. The sympathies of the tsaritsa, a 
pensation. Under this law, the official in question | favorite grandchild of Queen Victoria, were 
is entitled to nearly forty thousand dollars a year. | enlisted on the same side. The tsar was brought 
But he has always refused to take more than his ynder the influence of his grandfather, his 
yearly salary of forty-five hundred dollars, on | mother and his wife, and was induced to 
the ground that the law permitted a robbery | reconsider the Cretan question and to deal more 
from the people from which he was not willing | jeniently with Greece. 

to derive any personal benefit. He will not die | While this play of cross-purposes was going 
a rich man, but he has what is more to be desired | on, the influence of Queen Victoria was quietly 
than wealth, the respect and confidence of his | and effectively exerted in the interests of European 
neighbors. His example of official unselfishness | peace. The German Emperor, the tsaritsa and 
and integrity is worth more in its uplifting moral | the Crown Princess of Greece were her grand- 
effect upon the community, than if as a mere children, and she was connected by marriage ties 
money-getting citizen he had given a lifetime to with every great court except those of Austria- 
the successful accumulation of moderate or even | Hungary and Italy. Her personal authority 
immoderate wealth. | over the royal families of Europe was very great, 
- and undoubtedly it has been exercised with 

discretion during the Cretan crisis. 
Kings and princes are human. Sometimes 
they are jealous, resentful and quarrelsome; but 
oftener they are clannish and stand by one 
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Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itscit: though in another dress. 
Selected. 





5 abies policy the royal houses are in hearty accord, and 
Arbitration \they are seeking to promote the interests of 
: | peace. 
Of all the voices raised for arbitration since | > 





the proposed treaty between this country and | 
Great Britain has been under consideration by | 
the United States Senate, none will have more | 
weight than those of certain generals who were | 
recently interviewed by a New York paper. 

Major-General Nelson A. Miles, Major-General | 
0. O. Howard, Brigadier-General W. 8S. Rose- | 
crans, Major-General Wesley Merritt and Brig- 
adier-General M. D. Hardin all expressed | 
themselves as heartily in favor of arbitration. | 
These men are battered and grizzled veterans of | 


DEPENDENCE. 
—The weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Goldsmith. 
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The Senate and the House. 


Is the House of Representatives a better legis- 
| lative body than the Senate? Is the Senate a 


another. On the great issues of European state | 





many a hard fight, and they speak as men who 
know the horrors of war by experience. The 
words of Brigadier-General Rosecrans are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

“Hampered by illness and age,” he says, “1 
can do little; but were I able I would devote pen | 
and voice to inculcating in the minds of our 
youth in the schools and universities a realization 
of the horrors of war, and impress the great | 
uplifting of humanity above mere brute force to | 
the higher plane of a nobler civilization which 
shall calmly settle all vexing international differ- 
ences by a court of reason and not by the crash | 
of artillery.” 

That is a military opinion. ‘The lay opinion | 
of the common-sense observer of public events, | 
not blinded by an inherited national prejudice, | 
not warped in judgment by a fancied connection | 
between this question and questions of domestic 
policy, leads to the same conclusion. Arbitration 
bears exactly the same relation to war that the 
police court bears to the duel or the street fight. 

Those who would rather fight England than | 
be at peace with her are welcome to their opposi- 
tion to the treaty. ‘Those who are afraid, either 
that we shall be in the wrong in future contro- 
versies, and that cases will be decided against us 
on their merits; or that we cannot hold our own | 
in argument when we are right—such persons | 
also have reason for opposing the treaty. For 
our part, an orderly hearing and a reasonable 
judgment we prefer to a decision by fisticuffs. 


<-> 
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Royal Relationships. 


The royal family of Greece is related, either by | 
birth or marriage, to the royal houses of Russia, | 
Germany, Great Britain and -Denmark. Since | 
blood is thicker than water, the intimate relations | 
of the reigning houses of Europe have exercised 
considerable influence in the Greek crisis. Min- 
isters have done their work and measures of | 
European policy have been carried out, but the | 
common interests and even the caprices and | 


resentments of royalty are not without weight in | 


the scales of human destiny. 

King George of Greece is the second son of | 
the King of Denmark. He isa brother of the | 
Princess of Wales and the Dowager Empress of | 
Russia, the mother of the tsar and a woman of 
great force of character. He is the tsar’s uncle. | 
His wife, Queen Olga, is the tsar’s second 
cousin. The crown prince, the Duke of Sparta, | 
is the tsar’s first cousin and also the German | 
Emperor’s brother-in-law, having 
Princess Sophia of Prussia. 

These relationships have produced opposite 
tendencies in recent diplomacy. The tsar was 


disposed at first to regard his uncle and cousins | 





matried | 


more representative assembly than the House? 
A good many people are debating such questions | 
as these nowadays, and the debate, though some- | 
times rather idly indulged in, is a very important | 
one. 
Senator Hoar and Speaker Reed have been 
particularly prominent in the discussion, and it 
| happens that these distinguished gentlemen have 
described for the readers of the Companion the 
methods of the bodies to which they respectively 
| belong. To declare in favor of the view ad- 
| vanced by either the one or the other might savor 
|of partiality among contributors; but without 
| doing this it is possible to point out the salient 
| features of the controversy. 
Looking at the two Houses as they exist 
to-day, and without reference to historical devel- 
opment, the most striking difference is this: that 
| the larger assembly stands for action, the smaller 
for deliberation. It is the pride of the Senate 
that its rules afford opportunity for the free 
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to say when debate shall cease and action begin. 
The Speaker, being the creature of the House, is 
for that reason its master. The Vice-President, 
being independent of the Senate, is therefore 
merely its servant. 

Which is the better condition of affairs is 
matter of opinion, but whatever one’s opinion 
may be, it is reassuring to reflect that if the two 
chambers were alike, one of them would certainly 
be failing to meet the ends for which it was 
established. Perhaps the Senate is too slow, or 
the House too swift; but it was not intended 
that either should take its pace from the other. 


~~ 
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The Bill of Fare was Beans. 


If it is not true that one Englishman is a match 
for four Frenchmen, as John Bull was wont to 
boast in the days of his long warfare against 
Johnny Crapaud, yet despite the undoubted gal- 
lantry of French soldiers, it is still commonly 
believed that the English are a better nation at 
fighting than the French. But Captain John 
Codman, in a recent volume of reminiscences, 
relates one amusing little instance in which, in 
the endurance of war-time hardships at least, the 
mercurial Gaul showed a decided superiority. 

it was during the Crimean War, when French 
and English fought together against Russia, and 
the camps of the allies lay close together before 
Sebastopol. Provisions had run short, and Cap- 
tain Codman, calling first upon an English officer, 
and shortly after upon a French one, had an 
opportunity to contrast the reception which they 
| accorded him. His British host was glum and 
woebegone in the extreme. 

“Come in,” he said, none too amiably. “Sit 
down. I wish I had something to offer you, but I 
have not. Expected a dozen of porter and a pair 
of fowls up to-day. Couldn’t have cooked the 
| fowls if they had come. No coal. However, 
| might have lived a day or two on the porter, but 
done out of that, too. Infernally miserable, by 
Jove!” 

“And so he was,” comments the Yankee. “He 
looked it all!” And he goes on to remark that an 
Englishman deprived of his roast beef and his 
beer remembers them, growls, and lies doggedly 
down to starve, while a Frenchman—but this is 
how he was received by his friend, Lieutenant 
Courtois : 

“Before reaching his tent we heard a snatch 
from an opera. With what empressement he 
rushed to embrace us, invited us to dine, insisted 
upon it, and sent for some of his comrades to 
meet his guests! His larder was scarcely better 
stocked than that of the Englishman, which had 
nothing in it. But roots were grubbed up and a 
fire was made; some rough boards were laid out, 
and a clean cloth spread upon them. 

“On came the soup, hot, at any rate, if it was 
homeopathic. And in the other courses, which 
were numerous, beans, the material of the soup, 
| were disguised in infinite variety with such skill 
| that they served for fish, roast, entremets and 
| dessert. I am sure we had salad of something; 
| perhaps it was an old green silk umbrella! A little 
red wine was eked out with water, upon which we 
all pretended to be excited as we drank the 
bealth of the emperor. 

“Beans again—as, alas! too often with us at 
home—served for coffee, and my jolly friends 
after dinner tramped along with us on the road 
for a mile, imagining we were all on the boule- 
vards, and sharpening their remembrance of the 
absent joy of ladies’ company by addressing every 
one they met as mademoiselle!” 

That was gaiety put to good use, and of sterling 
quality. Little wonder the delighted guest for- 
mulated his conclusions thus: “Three or four 
Frenchmen can live upon the rations of one 
Englishman, and be more jolly upon their empty 
stomachs than he would with a tight waistband. 
When everything else fails, they can live upon 
ragouts made of remembrances of the past, and 
seasoned with hopes of good times to come.” 
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expression of every view concerning all the poli- | 


cies of the government. It is the boast of the 
House that its rules facilitate a swift response 
to the declaration of the popular will at a general 
election. The critics of the Senate complain of 
the power of the minority to delay legislation. 
| The critics of the House inveigh against the 
| tyranny of the majority in suppressing debate. 
| The widely different functions of the presiding 
officers are at once a cause and a result of the 
differences in procedure and character between 
the two chambers. In the southern wing of the 
| Capitol sits a Speaker, chosen by a party majority 
‘to which he belongs, and whose will he is 
| expected to carry out. In order that he may 
carry out its will, the majority gives him practi- 
cally absolute control. He appoints the commit- 
tees, and so initiates legislation. He recognizes 
members who rise to introduce measures or offer 
amendments which the party majority approves. 
He may decline to recognize a member who rises 
|to’ interfere with the programme | previously 
| arranged. It is true, therefore, that he may 
practically reduce a member to silence during an 
entire session. Yet it is also true that the House 
can always change this if it so wills; that is to 
say, if the majority so wills. 
In the northern wing sits a Vice-President, 
| chosen without reference to the wishes of the 
chamber over which he presides, and frequently 


| 


| out of sympathy with the party majority which | 
He has no voice in the construction | 


controls it. 
of its committees, and an attempt on his part to 
limit debate would be promptly resisted. He is 
in no sense the leader of the Senate, and there is 
no clearly defined leadership on the floor. The 
| independence of every senator, and his equality 
with every other senator in the matter of privi- 
leges, is made manifest in everything. Neither 


the Vice-President nor any committee assumes , 


He Missed the ‘‘ Chappies.”’ 


Two or three men and women, interested in the 
charities of New York City, happened to meet at 
dinner the other day, and soon began to discuss 
the obstacles in the way of their work. 

“My chief difficulty,” said one, “lies in the poor 
themselves. They want help, but they don’t want 
it in the right way. For example, I took a man 
dying of consumption out of a wretched almshouse 
last week, and placed him in a home for incurables 
in the country. He had pure air, a comfortable 
bed, and a magnificent view from his windows. 
| He literally ran away, and I found him in the 
| miserable ward from which I had taken him. 

“*Why did you leave the home?’ Iasked. ‘You 
would probably have lived months longer there.’ 

“°$ likely,’ he said. ‘But I missed the chappies 
here comin’ in to smoke and talk a bit.’ ”* 

“TI had just such an experience,” said one of the 
women. “I sent last summer a _ half-starved 
mother with her baby out of a slum near Grand 
Street to the country for two weeks. She came 
back after a day. 

“There was nothin’ interestin’ there,’ she said. 
‘7 likes to look at people better’n stumps.’ ”’ 

“The people they like, too,” said a guest from 
Philadelphia, “must be of their own class. During 
the terrible winter when our mills were closed, 
and forty thousand workmen were idle, I knew 
of several cases where the rations supplied by 
benevolent societies were refused by families in 
actual want because they would have no lady and 
gentleman visitors asking questions and prying 
into their affairs once a week!” 

“For my part,” exclaimed a young girl, “I find 
poor people totally impracticable! They are like 
an alien race. I cannot manage them.” 

“And yet,” said a gray-haired woman, gently, 
“we only smile when we read that Charles Lamb 
longed to go back from the country to his dear 
London streets, and ‘loved people better than 
stumps.’ And if I were starving, I should not be 
any more willing than -I am now for a stranger to 
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’ ng into my house, asking rude questions. 

Or if er pred dying, 1 think I would rather 
see the faces of old friends about me than any 
comfortable room or magnificent scenery. Are 
not the poor ‘alien’ to us because we are apt to 
think that when a man has not money or food he 
ceases to have feelings and tastes, and even 
whims, like our own? Have we any right to 
interfere with these things? 

“When Christ sent us to feed our hungry 
prother, did He give us any authority to ‘manage’ 
im?” 
‘ The question may be of interest to many good 
people outside of New York, who “find the poor 
impracticable.” 
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THE QUEEN AT LOCH LAGGAN. 


There is a picture in one of the British galleries 
which has an amusing story connected with it. It 
is entitled “Loch Laggan,” and was painted by 
sir Edwin Landseer. It shows Queen Victoria in 
a plain gown beside her camp stool, at which she 
had a few moments before been sketching, by the 
shores of Loch Laggan, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

In the centre of the picture stands a pony with 
a deer on its back, its owner, a stalwart High- 
lander, at its head, with an expression of amuse- 
ment and surprise on his face. Near at hand are 
the queen’s two young children, the Princess 
Royal—now the Empress Frederick of Germany— 
and the Prince of Wales. 

The story is this: At the time when the scene 
which the picture represents occurred, Sir Edwin 
Landseer was in Scotland giving lessons in paint- 
ing to the young queen at Balmoral. 

The queen had gone out to sketch and to receive 
her lesson, when Sir Edwin, walking to Balmoral 
to give it, missed his way, and had to cross a 
difficult piece of country. Coming across a High- 
lander with a pony, he bade him hurry on ahead 
and tell the queen that he would reach her ere 
long. The man needed no second bidding, and 
jumped on his pony’s back. 

He had not proceeded far around the lake before 
he drew up in front of a lady, whom possibly he 
regarded as of ordinary appearance, and who, 
accompanied by two children, was engaged in 
sketching. 

The Highlander doffed his cap, and said: 

“Could ye tell me, ma’am, where I might possi- 
bly find the queen?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the lady, turning from her 
drawing. “I am the queen.” 

The Scot looked again. This was too much for 
him. Putting his hands on his knees, and looking 


very much amused at what he regarded as an} 


attempt to play a joke on him, he exclaimed: 

“Gammon!” 

By this time Sir Edwin, who had made as rapid 
time across the hills as the Highlander had made 
around the road, arrived. He made a sketch of 
the scene with the overcanny Scot in the very act 
of expressing his incredulity. 
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A MARVELLOUS INSTRUMENT. 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, while in Japan, 
became readily. accustomed—as, indeed, any good 
housekeeper would—to putting off her shoes 
before entering a palace or a temple where the 
exquisitely fine matting or smooth, lacquered 
floor might be injured by contact with anything 
so coarse and heavy as the sole of a shoe, in 
which possibly, too, there might be a loosened 
nail to tear or scratch. But once, while travelling 
in a portion of Japan beyond the route of tourists, 
where she was the first foreign woman the inhab- 
itants had seen, she had an odd experience. 

She had just visited, in company with a Japanese 
gentleman who understood English, a temple of 
which the floor was of the most delicate and 
beautiful gold-leaf lacquer, and had of course 
discarded her European foot-gear while doing so. 

On coming out, she sat down on the top step of the 
temple stairs and proceeded to resume her boots, 
when she found herself at once surrounded by a 
large, curious, but perfectly respectful crowd, 
who chattered eagerly to each other, gesticulat- 
ing, explaining, looking at her, and then back to 
each other with further rapid conversation, which 
she did not understand. 

At length she asked her companion, who him- 
self appeared interested, what it was all about, 
and why the people were so excited. 

“It is the marvellous way in which you fasten 
your buttons so quickly with that curious steel 
instrument,” he explained; and he suggested that 
she should allow it to circulate among the crowd 
and be examined. Having her boots completely 
buttoned by that time, she ‘graciously consented, 
and had the satisfaction of looking on while the 
grateful Japanese—very polite and greatly won- 
dering—passed from hand to hand, with ejacula- 
tions of surprise and delight, that convenient 
implement of civilization—a boot-buttoner! 


* 
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A PHILOSOPHER CORRECTED. 


When Benjamin Franklin went to Paris as the 
representative of the revolted American colonies, 
he had to be presented to the king, and it was a 
Matter of some solicitude with him how he should 
array himself for that ceremony. 

He was anxious not to be considered lacking in 
respect for the French. court, where much for- 
mality regarding dress was observed; but he 
knew it would be an affectation for so simple a 
Republican as he was to imitate the court dress. 
He decided, therefore, and wisely, to appear in a 
plain suit of black velvet, with white silk stockings 
and black shoes. 

Nevertheless, he deemed it best to make one 
concession to the French fashion of the time by 
wearing a wig—something which he had not been 
accustomed to do. He ordered of a wig-maker 
the largest one the man had, and in season for 
the presentation the man himself brought the 
Wig and set about trying it on. 

But do all he could, the man could not squeeze 
the wig on the philosopher’s head. He tried and 








tried, and also essayed to convince Franklin, 
against the evidence of his senses, that the wig 
was a fit. Finally Franklin said: 

“T tell you, man, your wig is not large enough.” 

Upon this the Frenchman threw the wig down 
in a rage. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “that is impossible. It is 
not the wig which is too small. It is the head 
which is too large!” 

Accepting the rebuke as deserved, Franklin 
went to the presentation without any wig, and 
found there that the simplicity of his dress and 
the honesty and candor of his manners won him 
more esteem at the court than any concession to 
fashion could possibly have done. 


THE HELPLESS LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The responsible office of “chairman” or presi- 
dent of a legislative body is one that generally 
carries with it both powers and privileges. There 
are, however, exceptions to the rule. In the 
British House of Lords, says the Sunday Magazine, 
it is not the lord chancellor, but the whole House 
that is addressed as “My lords.” 


The Speaker is the sole judge of all questions 
of order in the House of Commons; in the House 
of Lords such matters, when there is a conflict of 
opinion, are decided by the whole House, and not 
by the lord chancellor. 

If several members of the House of Commons 
rise simultaneously to take part in a debate, the 
Speaker decides who shall speak first; but if two 
or more peers rise together in the House of Lords, 
the lord chancellor cannot decide who shall first 
1 heard. It is the voice of the House that deter- 
mines. 

Happily, etiquette is so strong in the gilded 
chamber that i rarely happens when the House 
by cries expresses its desire to hear one of the 
contending peers that the others do not give way. 
But some years ago there was a notable scene 
over the question whether a r who had risen 
from the front Tory bench should be heard in 
a to a peer who had risen from the front 

iberal bench. 

Neither noble lord would give way, and to bring 
the curious situation to an end, Earl Granville 
moved that the Liberal peer be heard. The House 
divided on the question, and decided by a big 
ir that the Tory peer should be heard first. 

lt is difficult for the average man to understand 
why the lord chancellor should not be able to 
exercise authority which is vested in the chairman 
of every public meeting; but there is a subtle 
constitutional point involved in this apparently 
ridiculous procedure. 

All peers are equal as legislators in the House 
of Lords. No one of them can be vested with 
authority over the others. Therefore, when a 
point of order is involved, it is the whole House, 
_ not the lord chancellor, that must decide the 
ssue. 


WHEN BLONDIN WAS AFRAID. 
One of the many stories told of Blondin since 


his recent decease comes to the Washington Post | 


from its London correspondent. 


One of Blondin’s favorite jokes was to offer to 
carry some neers spectator across the 
rope with him on his back. Everybody naturall 
refused, and the great equilibrist, with a genia 
smile, would say, “I am sorry you are afraid I 
should drop you.” But he was hoist once with 
his own petard. 

He was exhibiting in Paris, and was about to 
cross the ine on his rope. Cham, the great 
caricaturist, had come to make a sketch. Blondin, 
penguins him, at once invited him to cross with 


“With pleasure,” replied Cham, “but on one 
condition.” 

“And that is—?” queried Blondin. 

“That I shall carry you cn my back,” answered 


am. 

“Not if I know myself!” answered Blondin. 

“Ah!” triumphantly exclaimed Cham. “This 
time, Monsieur Blondin, it is you who are afraid!” 


ALL THE SAME. 


The Pall Mali Magazine gives a iittle illustration 
of the uncertainty by which we keep our hold on 
the future. We may faithfully perform “The 
actions of the just,” and yet, in some minds at 
least, they will not “smell sweet and blossom.” 


A young doctor who had begun practising in his 
native county was one day called in to visit an 
old man. 

“Oh, you be Maister N., be you?” said the 
patient. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Well, to be sure, now! I remember traipsing 
to Bodmin to see r gran’fa’r hanged.” 

“Did you, though?” 

“Yes, I did; I remember it as well as if twas 
pa Fg pe gm é 
“Well,” said the doctor, “you are partly right, 
but SS ey It was my — er who was 
murdered, and two young fellows named L. who 
suffered for it.’’ 


mah. 


“GONE TO THE DOGS.” 


A missionary bishop who had been six weeks in 
coming to the convention at Winnipeg, most of 
the way in a canoe, began his address by saying 
that he would speak for himself and for a brother- 
bishop who unfortunately could not be present. 
He was sorry to say that his brother’s diocese 
had gone to the dogs! A general gloom followed 
these words. 

He went on to say that the bishop had found 
so many inquirers after religion among the 
Eskimos north of Hudson Bay that he had to 
build a church. As there was no wood, he used 
whales’ ribs for rafters, covering them with tanned 
walrus hide, and so made a church to hold e 
yversons. All went merry as a wedding-bell for a 

—_ = alias dogs grew famished and ate the 
church! 


EXPERT OPINION. 


Physicians as a class are supposed to be indif- 
ferent to poetry. They have other and more 
important things to think of. 


“What do you think of my poems?” inquired 
the young man. 

“They betray an astonishing ignorance of anat- 
- * replied his medical friend. 
x * ut t ey’re not supposed to be scientific, you 

now.’ 

“That may be the case, but it affords no excuse 


for your saying they ‘spring from an aching heart,’ 
when it is so apparen that they proceed from a 
’— Washington 


deranged liver. Star. 


. 


“Ay, that’s just what I said,’ remarked the old 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford &Co., N. ¥Y.( Ado. 


MUSICIANS ! Send 4c. in stamps for a 25c. sample 
+s of our celebrated Ling-gold and 
Pearl-gut strings, which improve the tone of any in- 

im so 1000 illustrations and descriptions 
of musical instruments at cut prices, sent free. 
Estab. 1864. LING’S MUSIC HOUSE, Detroit, Mich. 
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: “Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 
Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

the world-renowned White Mountain 

Freezers, we send it absolutely free b 

post-pate mail. A postal-card request wi 

ng you one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 


AA 








$5.00 
$8.00 


$10.00 





$25.00 


BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of Cycling 
oo Fastenatins 


“ Bicycle Kodaks"’ booklet free at agencies or by mail, 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
K Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for “Prize Contest”’ 
Circular. 


Eastman Konak Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Hook and Eye cannot 
f possibly slip open except 
at the will of the wearer. 
| 


See that 
hump ? 


Send two cents in stamps for 
beautiful book, LITTLE _ MISS 
FIDGET and her friends, to 


RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS., ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA. ; 
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COMBINATION SKIRT 
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SUPPORTER. 
Sterlin, 
25¢. Silver. 25¢. 
We warrant every 
part Sterling. 925- 
1000 fine,except pin, 
which is German 
silver. Satin finish- 
ed, Bright or ¢ 
dized. 25c. ez 
per doz. e. 
MeKAEK & KEELER, 
Box Y, Attleboro, Mass. 
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a Wheel 


Gin: 


It’s improved beyond all 
others. $125, $75 and $60. 
ra 
This is the Ben-Hur 
name- plate 
Catalogue mailed fortwo 
2-cent stamps. 


Central Cycle Mfg. Co., 
77 Garden 8t., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











When You Buy 


time to investigate the 




















Take the 











Years of buildin 
have taught us i 


BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 


teliable bicycles 
ow to mak> the 
best at @ feasonable price. 


Crawford Bicycles 


ate handsome, trustworthy 
machines, guatanteed for 
one yeat. Small sizes, $45, 
$40, $35. Tandems, $100. 3552 vs. 


New yorRE The CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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time. 


Odorless. 


94 Mechanic Street, 








Height of stove and oven, 30 inches. 


The “Splendid” 
Oil Cooking Stove 


means half the labor, half the expense, half the 
The housewife's best friend, especially 
in the hot months. Compact, Convenient, 
Delivered free, complete with Sad Iron 
Heater and Oven, $7.50. Write for circulars. 


NOVELTY MPG. CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.” ‘Take care that you don't go that way, 
when you try to make your washing easier. 
be sure of what you’re doing. Get Pearline, the 
original washing-compound, the best-known, the fully- 


lenty of imitations of it. But even if 
ngerous—and some are—they'’re not 
economical. 

Pearline used properly, goes farther, does 
more work, and saves more wear, than any- 
thing else that's safe to use. 
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a jean waist because elastic. 
tapes for strength, supports under and over gar- 
ments from shoulder, and the buttons won’t break, 
19, 25 and 50 cents at retailers 

All ages, 1 to 12 years, same price 
If your dealer hasn’t Nazareth Waists 

. send us $1.50, with ten cents additional for 
postage, and we will send 1 Ladies’ and 2 
Children’s Waists. Give bust measure for ladies’ 
waist and age of children. 
Department N. 0. NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., Nazareth, Pa. 
te te i ee 


Why do you wear a corset around the house when a 
Nazareth Waist is so much more comfortable and healthful ? 
¢ 

¢ 


There’s no “give” in the woven fabric of a corset—there 
is in the knitted fabric of the Nazareth Waist. It is a delight- 
fully easy garment that conforms perfectly to the form. The 

din it cannot rust or break, and can be slipped out 


in a minute when the waist is to be washed. 


Sizes, 34 to 40 Bust Measure, $1.00 
Sizes, 42 to 46 Bust Measure, 


AT RETAILERS 


The Nazareth Waist for children is better than 
It’s stayed with 
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My Love. 


My love, she is no longer young; 

er hair is ringed with gray; 

The grace that to her figure clung 
Does not remain to-day. 


Her step is not so light as erst; 
Her cheek is paler grown; 

Her hand is thinner than when first 
It lay within my own. 


One slender finger holds in ward 
Our union’s token fair ; 

Then close it clung, but now a guard 
Confines the circlet there. 


Her eyes with tender love are lit; 
They gaze upon me now; 

The signature.of care is writ 
In wrinkles on her brow. 


Four times has Heaven enriched our goods 
With treasure from the skies ; 

And thrice has grief unlocked its floods 
And drowned her gentle eyes. 


Her heart is an unfathomed spring 
Whose depths all tears receive; 
“She loves ine best whene’er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve.” 


Her peaceful brow contains no trace 
Of passion-conflict striven ; 
A purer flame has filled her face— 
he effluence of heaven; 


For there her fancies often roam, 
And there she fain would be 

What time her thoughts are of the home 
Of those she longs to see. 


I hear them in her voice, in truth; 
I see them in her eyes; 
My love, she wears, with fadeless youth, 
Tne grace of Paradise. 
EDWARD N. POMEROY, 


oe —— 


A Curious Thing. 


Sunbeam came to my house one day— 

“Is there any place here for shadows to hide? 
They tell me that shadows are cold and gray; 
But before I can catch them they run away. 
If I find one, I'll cheer him up,” he cried. 


He searched about through the great big house, 
A dear little fellow, warm and bright 

In closets, in corners, in mamma’s hair, 

In grandpa’s face, and oh, everywhere! 

But wherever he went it was only light. 


Now Love looked into my house that day— 
“Could Hate in here be hiding his head? 

They tell me that Hate is ugly and bad. 
Perhaps, if we found him, we’d make him glad. 
Oh, please may I look and try?” he said. 


Love met Sunbeam hunting about— 
“Have you found your shadows, friend Sun- 
m??—** 


eam? ay, 
Not I,” said Sunbeam; “they don’t live here.” 
“Nor Hate,” said Love; “for this house is dear. 
Let’s look for a place to abide alway!” . 


Sweetheart Lucy came running in, 
Bright as a robin just out of bed. 

Sunbeam sprang to her eyes so brown; 

Love in her warm heart nestled down—- 

“We've the nicest place in the world!” they said. 


Now the curious thing, which I haven't told, , 
Is something I never could quite make out— 
For never a shadow can show his 

And Hate, I think, must be really d . 

When my little Lucy is playing about. 


Wms. J, Lone. 
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Professor Morse’s “ Light.” 


Rey. George Winifred Hervey relates that 
long ago, while pursuing investigations in the 
Astor Library, New York, he used often to 
meet there Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, the re- 
nowned inventor of the electric telegraph. Once 
he asked him this question: “Professor Morse, 
when you were making your experiments yonder 
in your rooms in the university, did you ever 
come to a stand, not knowing what to do next?” 

“Oh yes, more than once.” 

**And at such times, what did you do next ?” 

“T may answer you in confidence, sir,’’ said 
the professor, “but it is a matter of which the 
public knows nothing. Whenever I could not 
see my way clearly, I prayed for more light.” 

** And the light generally came?” 

“Yes. And I may tell you that when flattering 
honors came to me from America and Europe, 
on account of the invention which bears my 
name, I never felt that I deserved them. I had 
made a valuable application of electricity, not 
because I was superior to other men, but solely 
because God, Who meant it for mankind, must 
reveal it to some one, and was pleased to reveal 
it to me.” 

This utterance by a distinguished man of 
science reminds us again, as many similar utter- 
ances have done, not only that true greatness has 
no vanity, but that superior minds, as a whole, 
reverently acknowledge the Supreme. They 
who climb highest see farthest, and the light that 
comes from above shines the longest way. 

A pleasant proof of the felicity and foreseeing 
wisdom of this eminent man and devout inventor 
appeared in the result of a grand test by the 
Postal Telegraph Company. 

This company had a “field day” a short time 
ago, when the various transmission methods and 
alphabets were tried on all their lines. When 
comparative material costs, salary of operators, 
accuracy of work, time consumed and all other 
factors were taken into consideration, the decision 
was wholly in favor of the Morse system, that 
has been in use more than fifty years. 

The inventor’s first message, ‘“What hath God 
wrought ?”’ intimated in no uncertain way the 
inspiration that gave his work longevity, and 
made it a light to the world. 

At the completion of one of the Amherst 
College buildings, when President Hitchcock 
first assembled his geology class in a new reci- 
tation-room with sky-windows, this was his 
introduction to one of his best lectures : 

“Young gentlemen, all the light we have here 
comes from above.” 

The reverent spirit that took that text and 








that spoke in the Astor Library dignifies scien- 
tifie thought, and contributes to success in all 
search after truth. 

———_ <ee 


Her Great Renunciation. 


Thirty-seven years before her death Jenny Lind 
abandoned the operatic stage. The motive of the 
great renunciation was purely a spiritual one. 
Every appearance had been a dramatic triumph, 
and her pecuniary reward was large; yet she 
never regretted her decision. Her motive is made 
clear by the following narrative: 


Once an English friend found her sitting on the 
steps of a bathing-machine on the sands, with a 
Lutheran Bible on her knee, looking out into 
the Tw of a sunset that was shining over the 
waters. 

They talked, and the talk drew near to the 
inevitable question: “O Madame Goldschmidt, 
how was it that you ever came to abandon the 
stage, at the very height of your success?” 

“When every day,” was the quiet answer, “it 
made me think less of this gh: a finger on the 
Bible}, and nothing at all of that [pointing to the 
sunset], what else could I do?” 

The Bible and the sunset! There was what she 
always needed! There was what she wished at all 
cost to preserve. Each of them is closed and 
barred to all who cannot bring to them a certain 
spiritual tone; and it was this tone which she 
found it impossible to preserve amid the disquiet- 
ing distractions of an actress’s life. There was 
nothing morbid or morose in this judgment of 


ers. 

It was not that she withdrew from man’s service 
the gifts intrusted to her for his use; for she 
always felt that her best gift, that of song, gained, 
rather than lost, by her sacrifice of the stage. 
She was not, then, sacrificing her proper mission 
for the sake of the woman’s need of relief and 
peace; rather she felt herself to be pons 2 
price that her full artistic mission to mankind 
asked of her; and her whole after life seemed to 
justify the decision. 

There are few careers which have a more fasci- 
nating tale to tell of rapid and brilliant passage 
out of darkness into triumph, out of poverty and 
harshness into a blaze of glory. But there is no 
career which can leave a deeper impression of the 
entire supremacy of the spiritual motive over all 
that the world can bring. 

She is given everything; and yet all is as nothing 
if it does not leave her free to sit alone by the 
seashore and to look at the sunset and at the old 
a Bible with the pure eyes that can see 

10d. 
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Not Afraid. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton says, in his “Autobiog- 
raphy,” that shame is a very good spur to youth; 
it rouses it to perseverance. He was very fond of 
boating, and when a boy in school took great 
delight in contributing his share to the purchase 
of a boat to be used by certain of the pupils. But 
alas! when it had been bought, the master issued 
a decree that only those who could swim should 
ever enter it. And Hamerton had never been in 
the water in his life. It occurred to him, however, 
that he had read in books that man was naturally 
a swimming animal, and that any one thrown into 
the water could swim if only he were not afraid. 


“It is true that I never did swim,” he said to 
himself, “but that is probably because I have 
only bathed in shallow water. have courage 

: if they pitch me into the river Don, 
I shall swim.” 
asked, “Can you swim?” he 
” wit’ eat assurance; and 
boys looked at him somewhat 
disputed his word. The next 
was fine, and when the swim- 
assistant master to the river, 
Hamerton was very politely invited to accompany 
them. On the way an older boy, who had a kindly 
nature, said privately to him: 

“You can’t swim! I know you can’t, and you'd 
better confess it. You run a good chance of 
being drowned this afternoon, for the water is 
thirty feet deep.” 

Hamerton thanked him ae | and replied that 
he had no fears whatever; bu he was somewhat 
chagrined on finding that the master had gone 
into a shop and pure d a stout piece of rope— 
for what F ageeiy og he could well imagine. 

Arrived at the poad, he was still further humil- 
lated by having the rope tied about his waist; but 
he made his plunge bravely, determined to triumph 
over his enemies. 

Vain hope! He sank at once, and only after he 
had experienced the first discomforts of drowning 
did the master order him to be pulled in. The 
lesson was a salutary one. Never more did he 
porek of swimming until, after persistent efforts, 

e had learned the art. 







mers 
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Walking with Broken Legs. 


A new method of treating broken legs, described 
by the New York Sun, is of a nature to be of 
general interest. It is called the “ambulatory 
system,” its peculiarity consisting in the fact that 
the patient is allowed, and even encouraged, to 
walk freely within a few days, sometimes within 
twenty-four hours, after the leg is broken. The 
Sun refers to the subject in connection with a 
meeting of doctors at which a man whose leg had 
been broken a fortnight before was introduced by 
one of the surgeons of Roosevelt Hospital, and 
proceeded to walk about the room without 
crutches, and with only the slightest perceptible 
limp. 


The new treatment, which is said to have been 
in use in Berlin for some time, is applicable only 
in cases where the limb is broken below the knee. 

Doctor Fiske, the Roosevelt Hospital physician 
referred to, gave the results of two hundred and 
fifty operations in which the ambulatory splint 
had been successfully applied. Wherever the 
treatment had been begun promptly, the recovery 
had been rapid, except in the case of alcoholic 
patients, in which the danger of deliriym tremens 
setting in after the fracture was the obstacle. In 
healthy persons, male or female, the method had 
secured admirable results, The method itself is 
described as follows: 

The patient is placed in a recumbent position. 
and the injured bones are set in place and boun 
securely with an ordinary muslin roller bandage. 
No cotton whatever is used in the binding. Out- 
side of this roller a plaster of Paris gauze bandage 
is wound. This hardens, and leaves the limb 
encased in a plaster cast which “a! extends 
from the toe-tip to the knee-joint. It holds the 
soetes parts of the limb immovable, and hardens 
rapidly. 

The best quality of cast and banda, 
a and the patient is encourag 
without crutches after twenty-four hours. Care is 
taken, of course, to avoid all possibility of inflam- 
mation setting in. The reason patient can 


is em- 
to walk 
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walk so soon is that the weight of the body is 
supported upon the upper agi of the ambulatory 
east, which acts as a crutch. 

tor Fiske cited a case where a patient 
seventy-two years old had been able to walk 
within eight days after the application of the 
ambulatory splint. The healing of the bones Ss 
on while the — is walking about, just as if he 
were lying down, as the fractured limb is in no 
way disturbed by the exercise. In fact, the re- 
uniting of the fractured parts is hastened, and the 
stiffness of joints resulting from the old method 
of keeping a patient in bed and quiet is greatly 
reduced. 

Within six weeks, often sooner, the bones will 
have united, and then the limb is subjected to hot 
and cold douche baths and to brisk massage to 
restore it to its normal condition. 
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To an Early Mayflower. 


You have come too soon, my dear— 
For the time is cold: 

Clouds and storms you still must fear— 
Are you not too bold ? 


Nay, wae welcome you, in state— 
‘ou, who come alone— 

While the other blossoms wait 
Till the cold has flown. 

Did you fashion from the snow 
This, your frock, so white? 

Sure the very winds that blow 
Bless you for the sight. 


Let us hold you to our lips, 
For your breath is sweet 
As the dew the wild rose sips 

When the morn is fleet. 


Ney. how could you come too soon— 
‘ou who charm the cold ? 
Welcome is your beauty’s boon— 
You are not too bold. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


_ 


A Rooster Did It. 


During the early days of the Civil War Admiral 
Jouett, then lieutenant, captured a fine prize 
through the crowing of a cock. The story, as 
told by the admiral and reported by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
is as follows: 


Lieutenant Jouett, in command of the Mont- 
gomery, Was cruising off the coast of Louisiana, 
out of sight of land. One morning, about four 
o’clock, while running through a dense fog, the 
lieutenant was walking up and down the deck 
with the officer of the mid-watch, when he heard 
@ rooster crow. 

In his inspection of the vessel he had seen no 
poultry, and had reason to believe that there was 
none on board, but it was some moments before 
the significance of that crowing occurred to him. 
Turning to one of the officers, he asked: 

“Are there any chickens aboard?” 


“No, sir. 

“Didn’t the boats bring off any yesterday?” 

“T think not,” was the answer. 

“Well,” said Jouett, “when we swung up north 
I heard a rooster crow. A blockade-runner has 
gone out. Call all hands. Make sail”—it was a 
stiff wind—“for Havana. Send word to the en- 
gineer to give me all the steam he can, and send 
extra men to the fire-room.” 

The under-officers exchanged ~ gee > glances. 

“No, gentlemen,” said Jouett, reading their 
thoughts, “IT am not crazy. I heard a rooster 
crow, and we’ll find him when this fog lifts.” 

As he predicted, when the fog lifted at half- 
past seven, before them lay a sc 
set, making for Havana. She was flying the 
Louisiana State flag, a cee. and as they ranged 
alongside of her they found ten hard and desper- 
ate-looking men in the stern. 

“Haul down that rag!” called Lieutenant Jouett. 

by ape was a oy Be ——s = 
on the poop-deck of the ery With muske’ 
loaded with ball and buckshot cartridges. 

“Sergeant, ready!” was the .command, and 
down came the thirty muskets levelled on the 


gang. 

“Haul down that rag!’ called the lieutenant 
again, and down fell the pelican from its proud 
position. 

The captured captain was curious to know how 
he had been discovered. 

“You have a rooster on board, and I heard him 
crow at four o’clock this a said Jouett. 

“T’ll wring his neek!” said the captain of the 
blockade-runner, with a savage growl. 

“No, you won’t!” responded Lieutenant Jouett, 
sharply. “He’s mine by right of capture,” and a 
— game-cock that patriotic rooster proved to 
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Bright Sparrows. 


The New York Sun prints a good story about 
the intelligence of the “English” sparrow, as that 
much maligned bird is studied in New Jersey. A 
flock of the sparrows live in the neighborhood of 
a certain suburban house. 

While the ground was bare they took care of 
themselves, and were seldom seen except morn- 
ings and evenings, and no one would have sup- 
posed that they knew anything of the persons in 
the house; but when the first heavy snow came, 
and the usual supply of food could not be gathered 
abroad, the birds showed that they not only knew 
that they had friends in the house, but realized 
just who was the friend to be relied upon most. 


On the first of these mornings the Jersey 
woman’s attention was attracted by a tapping 
and fluttering at one of the kitchen windows. 
The kitchen is in a basement, and its windows 
are half-above and half-below the level of the 
ground. The sparrows had gathered before one 
of these windows, and were pecking at its panes 
and fluttering in the snow close to it. She opened 
the window, and the birds merely hopped or flew 
a little way off and waited. 

Then she shovelled a flat place in the snow 
with a dustpan and pot out a supply of bread 
crumbs. The birds ate them and flew away. 

They were there again the next morning, making 
the same appeals. en it occurred to the mistress 
of the house that the appeals were made directly 
to her. The servant was in the kitchen ever 
morning, but the birds did not appeal to ber; an 
other members of the family were also about, but 
they received no calls for crumbs. 

On the following day the mistress of the house 
purposely delayed getting into the kitchen until 
much later than usual. Other members of the 
family were sent down one after another, and all 
showed themselves at the dining-room windows. 
The sparrows were in the yard, but did not 
approach the windows, and seemed much we out 
by their waiting. By and by the housewife went 
to the kitchen. No sooner did she step from the 
stairway than some watchful sparrow saw her, 
and then the whole flock flew with one accord to 
the window and began tapping for food. 

One curious feature of the case is that when 
winter came the birds had not been fed since 
nearly a year before, when the mistress of the 
house showered rice or bread crumbs upon them 


ooner, all sails |- 
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from the back stoop. They would let her pelt 
them with the food and never seem to mind it, 
but if aay other person appeared suddenly at a 
window, the whole flock would take flight, and 
seem to hold a conference from many parts of the 
yard before they would venture back. 
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Delicate Position. 


Sir John Drummond Hay gives, from his expe- 
riences in Morocco, an account of what the 
English would call a “nasty encounter” with a 
wild boar. The animal had been brought to bay, 
and the dogs had attacked him. When the sports- 
man was within ten yards, the creature stood 
waiting, blood streaming down his sides and his 
bristles on end. Says the writer: 


I squatted, took deliberate aim behind the right 
shoulder, and pulled the trigger, expecting to see 
the beast roll over; but a fizz, a faint report, and 
the sound of a builet pag, among the bushes 
tolled my death-knell. I knew that the boar 
would be on me in an instant. 

With faint hope, however, that the second 
barrel also would not contain a damp charge, | 
held my gun firm. On came the huge beast, and 
when was within three yards I aimed at 
his left shoulder. The explosion was faint, but he 
eqeee on his head, then rose, and charging 
= muzzle of my gun, sent it flying over my 


ead. 

I toppled backward, my legs thrown straight 
up in the air, and there I remained, seeing between 
“. legs the grim monster’s head and tusks. 

he moment appeared a lifetime, but my chief 
— was, “My epitaph: ‘A fool killed by a 
pig. 


n he came, while I kept my legs aloft. It is 
better, I thought, to have them ripped than to be 
wounded in more vital regions. So when his 

rizzly snout was on me, I brought down my right 
eg, armed with a heavy shooting boot, like a 
Nasmyth hammer on his skull. 

The boar had only one sound fore leg, and the 
blow brought him to his knees. This was followed 
by the left leg, and I pummelled his head alter- 
nately with each foot as he tried to get at me. 

“If no one comes to the rescue,” I cried out, “I 
shall be killed!” 

I had scarcely spoken, when suddenly there 
appeared the brave beater, Abmed Ben Ali, his 
hatchet raised to strike. “Za bas!” he called, 
which was equivalent to “All right.” 

The boar left me and went at him, and the lithe 
fellow struck out with his hatchet, and then 
jumped aside. A shot followed from the bushes, 
and the boar fell over, dead. 

I lay prostrate, spattered with blood, but I had 
no serious hurt. 
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Confusing. 


The learner of a new language often thinks it 
comparatively easy until he encounters the verbs: 
then his difficulties begin. A writer in an educa- 
tional journal describes the troubles of a French- 
man with the verb “to break.” 


“I begin to understand your language better.” 
said my French friend, Monsieur Dubois, to me; 
“but your verbs trouble me still; you mix them 
up so with prepositions. 

“I saw your friend Mrs. Murketon just now,” he 

< )y 
continu “She says she intends to break down 
her school earlier than usual. Am I right there?” 

“Break up her school, she must have said.” 

“Oh yes, I remember; break up school.” 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

. her health is broken into.” 

“Broken down.” 
“Broken down? Ob yes. And indeed, since 
fever has broken up in town —” 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No, she is afraid it will be broken—broken— 
how do I say that?” 

“Broken into.” 

“Certainly, it is what I meant to say.” 

“Is her son to be married soon?” 

“No, that engagement is broken—broken—” 

“Broken off.’ 

“Yes, broken off.” 

“Ah, I had not heard that.” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only broke 
the news down to her last week. Am I right? I 
am anxious to speak English well.” ; 

“He merely broke the news; no preposition this 


me. 
“It is hard to understand. That young man, 
- od bso is a fine young fellow; a breaker, I 
ink. 
“A broker, and a fine fellow. Good day!” So 
much for the verb “break.” 
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Narrow Escape. 


An old gentleman, once a resident of Portland, 
Maine, says that his mother used to tell of an old 
Revolutionary soldier who was employed by 
various people in Portland to do small jobs about 
the house. 


It was said that he had done brave work during 
the Revolution, and had been at one time in the 
service of Washington. He had a small pension, 
of which he was very proud, and by doing such 
work as he could, he secured a sufficient income 
to provide for his modest wants. 

s time went on, his brain became somewhat 
clouded, but he was still able to do many small 
—_ for the families which regularly employed 

im. One day he slipped, in one of the houses, 
at the top of a flight of stairs, and fell almost 
to the bottom. ie 

The mistress of the house hurried to him in 
great alarm, and asked if he thought he was 
seriously injured. S 

“I guess not, ma’am,” he said, rising stiffly to 
his feet and gasping with fright. “I don’t think 
I’m killed. But when I was half-way down the 
stairs, ma’am, thinks I, ‘I’m a-going to lose my 
pension, sure!’” 
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Hard to Please. 


The son of a well-known Providence lawyer 
came home at the end of his first term in college 
exulting in the fact that he stood next to the head 
of his class. His father was less easily satisfied. 


“What! Next to the head?” he exclaimed. 
“What do you mean, sir? I’d like to know what 

ou think I send you to college for! Next to the 

ead, indeed! umph! I'd like to know why 
you aren’t at the head, where you ought to be! 

The young man was naturally crestfallen, but 

n his return to college he went about his work 
with such ambition that the end of the term found 
him in the coveted place. He went home very 
proud indeed. It was great news. 

The lawyer contemplated his son for a few 
moments in silence; then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he remarked : .. 

“At the head of the class,eh? Humph! That’s 
a fine commentary on Brown University!” 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


Rex’s Dinner-Pail. 

Rex was a pretty brown and white spaniel. | 
He came to us when he was a plump, lively 
puppy with a round, rogu- 
ish little face and big eyes 





teeth and trotted off to a snowdrift near by. 


| Then he set down the pail and quickly dug a 


hole in the side of the drift with his busy little 
fore-paws. In this hole he put his dinner-pail 
and scratched the snow over it again. 

When he was through with his work no one 
would have guessed that anything was hidden 
here, and Rex ran away to call on another 
little dog. 

“That snowdrift is his refrigerator,”’ laughed 
Fred. “I wonder if he will remember that he 
has put the pail there.” 

Yes, next day we watched and saw him go to 
the snow-bank and get his dinner-pail and take 
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another feast off the bones before hiding them 
away again. 

Every day for some weeks we found him 
carrying his dinner-pail about, or bringing choice 
bits to put in it. 

Don’t you think he was a bright little dog? 

KATE WHITING PATCH. 


ee 


Ir was the first time that Johnny had been to 
church. When the basket was passed around, 
his sister looked at him, expecting him to put in 
his money, but he leaned over and whispered to | 
her: “Mamma said she would pay my fare.” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
ZOOLOGICAL CELEBRITIES. 
What members of the animal kingdom are here 
represented ? 
1. The founder of the Society of Friends. 
2.“The Ettrick Shep- 
herd.” 
3. “The Dromedary.” 





that looked up at us with a 
trusting, baby-like expres- 
sion, winning all our hearts. 

He was a grand play- 
mate and the boys soon 
discovered that he could be 
taught any trick that was 
possible for a happy, good 
little dog to learn. Hewas 
soon begging for bread and 
balancing lumps of sugar 
on his nose; he would 
shake hands and fetch and 
carry things, and, greatest 
accomplishment of all, he 
could run up a ladder as 
fast as Fred himself. 

He began by climbing the 
step-ladder when he saw 
two of the boys up in an 
apple-tree; of course that 
was easy, but next day 
when Fred had the real 
long ladder out to help him 
find a tennis-ball that had 
been tossed up on the shed 
roof, he was amused to find 
that Rex tried to follow 
him. 

Fred went down and 
patiently helped the ambi- 
tious puppy to go up round 
by round, and then carried 
him down in his arms. 

A few days later when 
the ladder was there again 
Rex ran up to it, and, with- 
out any coaxing this time, 
he climbed to the top and 
then ran about on the roof, 
barking for some one to 
come and take him down. 

Weall thought this pretty 
smart. 

Rex liked to follow the 
carriage also, but sometimes 
a long drive was thought 
too much for him and he 
was kept at home. This 
did not please the small 
doggie, and at last he had 
a bright idea. As soon as 
he saw the boys harnessing 
old Trusty, Rex quickly 
and quietly hurried over the 
lawn and across the road 
and hid behind a convenient 
stone wall. 

When he heard the car- 
riage coming he would creep 
along in the field close by 
the wall until he reached 
the foot of the hill, then run 
nimbly out, wagging his 
saucy little tail in triumph, 
and trot along under the 
carriage as contentedly as 
though he had no mischief 
on his small dog conscience. 

He was not very brave, 
and if he saw a big dog 
coming he would get up as 
near to Trusty’s heels as 
he could, and pretend that 
he did not see the big dog, 
who did not dare run under 
the carriage after him. 

He had a great many 
funny, cunning ways, this 
ood little Rex of ours, but 
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A GENTLE 


The wide straw hat, with its daisy wreath, 
Shelters a bright little face beneath, 

With big brown eyes, and a sunny smile 
That might the saddest soul beguile. 





REQUEST. 


Curlylocks makes a little stand, 


Clasping the hat with each dimpled hand, 
And as she catches a sobbing breath 
The brown eyes fill, and a soft voice saith: 


4. The famous humorist 
artist of Punch. 

5. The knight-architect of 
St. Paul's. 

6. The author of “The 
Culprit Fay.” 

7. The most popular au- 
thor of juvenile rhymes. 

8. A general who died at 
the siege of Quebec. 

9. A United States officer 
for whom a_ well-known 
peak of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is named. 

10. A famous English cap- 
tain who became a great 
pirate. 

11. “Elia.” 

12. The American invent- 
or of famous revolvers. 

13. An_ eminent’ writer 
made a baronet by Queen 
Victoria, because of his 
“Life of the Prinee Con- 
sort.” 

14. “Santa Filomena.” 

15. A noted commander- 
in-chief in India. 

16. Author of “The Bor- 
ough.” 

17. One of the most popu- 
lar of American novelists, 


18. A distinguished vio- 
linist. 
2. 
CHARADES. 
I 


My first is a crowd 
Either silent or loud; 
My second a measure of 
land ; 

My whole, says my verse, 
Than a battle is worse, 
Which the dullest can un- 

derstand. 


II. 
My first is of no great ac- 
count, 
But when the first of men 
Began to count, his savage 
mind 
Could get no higher then. 
And this same savage an- 
cestor, 
While thus he rudely reck- 
oned, 
Dwelt in a house that we 
might well 
Denominate my second. 


A simple puzzle such as this 
Would not to him a word 
Suggest; the way of solv- 

ing it 
He never could my third. 


But still from him we all 
have come; 
The cultured mind and 


soul 
Began with him, and in him 
lurked 
(He knew it not) my 
whole. 


IIL. 
Without my first no pin- 
nacle can rise 
Glinting in sunlight under 
eastern skies; 
Many and gay all through 
the wintry weather 
Lent banishes my second 
altogether ; 
It is a fact, each season’s 
record shows it, 
My whole will train the eye, 
but it may close it. 
IV. 
My first is a very queen of 
months, 
Bonny, blossomy, sweet; 
My second is the pride of 
the home, 
Wherein all virtues meet; 
My third is a prolifie grain, 
Grown by farmers all; 
My whole a solid foundation 


is 
For buildings great and 








I think the funniest thing 
he ever did was to carry a 
dinner-pail. One winter morning as I sat by | 
the window I saw him come up from the back | 
yard carrying an old tin lard-pail by its rusty | 
handle. 
ash-barrel, and I laughed to see him. 


The Dinner-Party. 
Polly wished to give a dinner-party to her cats, 


“Come and look at Rex,” I called. “I wonder | at the market. 


what he is going to do with that old pail ?”’ 


Polly trotted away, and when she camé back 


“I guess it’s his dinner-pail,” said Annie. | with the fish she called the three cats and tried 


“Haven't you seen him with it before ?’’ 
We all watched and soon Rex lay down in a 


Sunny spot and shook the cover off, and to our | because they smelled the fish. 


Pe we saw that the pail was full of bones. 


one at a time, and struggled bravely with the 
— until he had succeeded in getting that on, | 
00. 

; “I wonder what he will do with it now,” said 
Fred, and we all watched eagerly. 
Rex took the handle of the pail between his 





Then she spread a towel on the floor and set 


oa a these out upon the snow and gnawed three plates on it, and tried her best to make the 
n y at them until he had had all he wanted. | cats sit down beside them. 

nen he carefully put the bones back in the pail, | jumped about, and behaved so badly that at last | 
she shut them outside the door. 


But they cried, and 


Then she put a fish on each plate and a little 


| dish of catnip in the middle, and opened the door. 

Diogenes was the last one in, but it wasn’t | 
| because he wanted to be polite, for he jumped | under the stove and behind the cupboard and 
| over John, who was small, and ran right under | under the sink, and she saw mother was right. 











Brother, the great big striped cat, and was first 
at the table after all. On the table, I mean, for 
he ran right across the cloth, sniffed at all three 


I supposed he had found it in the Diogenes, John and Brother, so her mother gave | plates, snatched the biggest fish and dragged it 
| her a dime and told her she might buy three fish 


under the stove. 
John took his fish into his corner behind the | 
cupboard, and Brother carried his under the sink. | 
After a minute Diogenes left his fish and went | 


| to get them ready. She tied a ribbon around first to one cat and then the other, and tried to | 
each of their necks, but it was not an easy task, 


take theirs. But John slapped him, and Brother 
growled so that he was afraid, and went back to | 
his own fish under the stove. 

Polly was shocked at such behavior and ran to 
tell mother, who only laughed. 

“I was afraid they’d disappoint you,”’ she said. | 
“But never mind. They are having a good time | 
in their own way.” 

So Polly went back and picked up the plates 
and the towel and the catnip. And she peeped 





small. 

A frolicsome wind is out to-day, “O wind, dear wind, don’t blow me so; 3. 

Tossing and blowing each leaf and spray, I'm only a little girl, you know.” ANAGRAMS. 

And it blows the little maid about, On goes the breeze with a parting puff. ae 

And ruffles her curls in its merry rout. To such trust and faith what could be rough? ee oe 

And a strange —— stood at 

the crossing of the 
ways. 


II. 
The only one of us not faint 


She —— face the ——, and trample his head. 
III. 
The rain has ceased, and Tommy is out 
With his —— of twine wound on a —, 
To sail his —— in the muddy —, 
But it is too wet to go to school! 
Iv. 
The poor woman told me her needs, 
While she busily —— on her widow’s ——. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. March, charm. Lamp, palm. Stage, gates. 
Range, anger. Role, lore. Leapt, plate. 

2. Cable. 

8. 1. Pew, rye, tan—Puritan. 2. Blockhead. 

4. 1. Titmouse. 2. Bluebird. 3. Sparrow. 4. 
Yellowbird. 5. Thrush. 6. Woodpecker. 7. Cat- 
bird. 8. Pewee. 9. Martin. 10. Oriole. 11. Whip- 
poorwill. 12. Bobolink. 13. Chickadee. 14. Hum- 
ming-bird. 15. Meadow-lark. 16. Swallow. 17. 
Robin. 18. ——. 19. Kingfisher. 20. Pigeom 

edbird. 23. Wild omar, 24. 
2. Linnet. 26. Bald eagle. 27. Mock- 


21. Night-owl. 22. 
Blackbird. 
ing-bird. 

5. Colony. 


G6. Crane. 





GREECE AND TURKEY AT WAR.—On the 
seventeenth of April, without any formal declara- 
tion of war, the Turkish government severed 
diplomatic relations with Greece, and ordered its 


armies to take the offensive. The Turkish force 
commanded by Edhem Pasha moved southward 
from its position at Elassona, and after sharp 
fighting occupied the Milouna pass, which 
commands the road leading to the Greek head- 
quarters at Larissa, in the northeastern part of 
Greece. At about the same time the Greeks 
crossed the northwestern frontier into Epirus, 
with the codperation of their fleet on the west 
coast. 

Wuo WERE THE AGGRESSORS ?—As has 
often been the case in the beginning of a war, 
each party accuses the other of being the aggressor. 





Turkey interprets the raid of Greek irregulars | 


into Macedonia as an act of war. Greece disavows 
responsibility for that raid, and charges Turkey 
with opening hostilities by occupying a neutral 
post, and by sinking a Greek steamer in the 
Gulf of Arta. The declaration of the six great 
powers that the aggressor, if a conflict arose, 


should not in any case reap any advantage from | 


his conduct, makes this question of responsibility 
more than usually important. 

THe “ETAHNIKE HETAIRIA.” — The 
“Ethnike Hetairia” or National League, which 


White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 


—__ e—-—_ 
The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ado. 








Alb d List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 
PA Baoan, boul Cote Britant Ave., St Louls, Mo. 
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\« Bicycle Chains 


Last twice as long and run 
twice as easy when lubri- 
eated with... . «+ °° 
MARLIN 
RUST-REPELLER. 








105 STAMPS, Java, Congo, hinges, cat.,album,4c. Agts.at 50% 
getillus. peep stamps free. Reaim, Sta. ‘A, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS! %*. tay mixed Victoria. Cape, 


4 dia, Japan, etc. 
Album,onl New %-page tI FR. 
Ww proval 





heets, 50% com. Agents Wanted. 
e ae old oy My 4 > e Buying List, 10c. 
ARD STAMP C it. Louis, Mo., Est. 1885. 


VIOLIN: MANDOLIN or 

G U GUITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure B A NJO: 

Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


BUGGIES, ("r=.” 


Phetons, 
Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 
anywhere any one with 
privilege to examine at low- 
. Guar- 
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FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
The most serious objection to the use of coffee 
by young people is that they are more sensitive to 


1CAGO. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 w. Van Buren &t., 





| the effect of the drug, or of any drug, than adults. 


Coffee-drinking children invariably show malnu- 


| trition and facial evidence of very serious internal 


disorder. The only exceptions to this rule are 
where the children are of such vigorous consti- 
tution and the pre-natal influences are very strong 
in the line of resistance to narcotics, that they are 
able to overcome the effects. The children of 
parents who are able to use tobacco and whiskey 


| to an old age, without physical disturbance, are 


sent into Macedonia the irregular forces whose | 
| be sensitive to the effect of narcoties, like coffee, 


operations gave Turkey a pretext for war, is a 
secret Greek society which seeks the liberation of 
all Greeks still under Turkish rule. It collects 
funds, provides arms and carries on an incessant 
agitation for the freedom of Greeks. It includes 
in its membership a large number of influential 
and wealthy men, and is supposed to have “been 
the agent in the attempted insurrection in 
Macedonia last year. 

COMPULSORY PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
The California Legislature at its recent session 
established for the public school teachers of San 
Francisco a compulsory pension association which 
somewhat resembles the compulsory insurance 
introduced in Germany some years ago. The 
teachers in San Francisco are required to become 
members of the association and to contrihnte 
each one dollar a month to its funds. After 


thirty years of service they will be allowed to! 


retire with an annuity of six hundred dollars. 
In addition to the contributions of members the 
funds are to be augmented from the fines imposed 
for absence from school duties. 

IMPROVEMENT IN InpDIA. — The latest 
reports from the Bombay Presidency show a 
very considerable reduction in the mortality from 
the plague, and indicate that the worst is over. 
As regards the famine, also, the prospect has 
been brightened by rains. It will be several 
months, however, before the effect of these rains 
is felt in the crops, and meanwhile it is estimated 
that two million dollars will be needed to keep 
the people from starving. At last accounts about 
three million people were employed on the relief 
works. Charity is active in this country as well 
as elsewhere, and Congress has appropriated 
money to furnish a vessel to carry American 
gifts of food to India. 


A New MINISTER TO TuRKEY.—Dr. 
James B. Angell, President of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Turkey. Under existing conditions 
this is one of the most important places in the 
diplomatic service, as there are wrongs of mission- 
aries to be righted, and claims to be pressed upon 
the Turkish government. The President would 
have raised the office to the rank of an ambas- 
sador, in order to give our representative at 
Constantinople equal dignity with the representa- 
tives of European powers; but this could not be 
done under our laws unless Turkey first raised 
the rank of her representative at Washington, 
which she was not inclined to do. 


ELECTIONS ABROAD.— General elections 
have taken place in Italy and Austria. In Italy 
nearly three-fourths of the deputies elected are 
supporters of the present ministry. In Austria 
the election was the first under the recent 
extension of the suffrage. It resulted in the 
overwhelming defeat of the Liberals and Social 
Democrats, who together elected less than one- 
fourth of the Reichsrath. One surprise of the 
election was the strength of the so-called Christian 
Socialists, who include the anti-Semites, or 
Jew-haters, and the ultramontanes, or extreme 
clericals. Parties in Austria are even more split 
up than in Germany, and more than a dozen | 
different political groups are represented in the | 
new Reichsrath. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Following upon | 


the act of Congress, greatly reducing the number 
of crimes subject to the death penalty in the 


federal courts, Colorado has abolished the death | 


penalty altogether. It had previously been 


abolished in several other states. 


apt to show ability to live comfortably, even when 
coffee is administered, but unfortunately there are 
but few of this sort, and the finer grade of human 
beings, whether children or adults, are inclined to 


tobacco or alcohol. Postum Cereal Food Coffee 
produces no narcotic effect of any sort or kind. 
It is simply a liquid preparation of the grains, and 
although it tastes and looks like coffee, it is a pure 
liquid food. The great food expert and head of 
the Philadelphia cooking school, Mrs. Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, uses it at her table, looking upon it 
more as a food than a beverage. 
* * * * * * * * . * 

There is but one original, genuine Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, with hundreds of imitations sold as 
“that cereal coffee.” 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND. 


ABLISHED 1860.) 








SGHOOL PENS 


“~~? FOR @ 


Vertical- 
W ritineg. 


Samples and prices sent to teachers 
on receipt of return postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


CHEW 
j 
Beeman’s 
a 
THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 
All Others Are imitations. t 
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So Simple 


Every woman will rejoice 
to have at last a bicycle 
that shc can understand 
and take care of herself. 
Munger, their designer, 
has removed every com- 
plication from 


Royal 
Worcester 
Cycles 


Beautiful in lines and 
finish. Light, yet very 
strong. New ideas in 
bearings which reduce 
friction fully one-half. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co. 
17 Murray St., N.Y. 


§ Middletown, Conn., 
(and Worcester, Mass. 
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In Collap op, 


Tubes. 
14 ounce, 15 cents. 
8 ounce, 25 cents. Marlin Pire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Never Gums. Never Drips. 


MUST HAVE #883343 


sell Sash ks 
and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 
cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar- 


BRO = 2 3°; Write quick. Address. 
ROHARD & UO., Box 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOVERS'KNOT RING. 


ry 
Made in fine gold 
Lee 








ceipt of l0c. Send wee of 

am, * for exact size. ® 

Cotalegne Just Free. Stamps tascen. ; 
CURTIN J SWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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EARN A BICYCLE 


d-Hand W 
\ nae MGooD A aa whe 
to New High Grate 
*9emodels,fully guaranteed 
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1 give a responsi- 
ble pA_.€ each town free 
use of sample wheel to in- 
troduce them. Our reputa- 
th « vt A is Fy known throughout 
ao country. at once for our special offer. 
MEAD Ove i CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, 














All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, F:1 Naw FAVER Conn. 


10c. erent 8 WIND. lOc. 








c when rid- 
ing, with lightning rapid- 
Exact size 1x 1! os. 


Cata. fre oa 


| McRAE & KEELER, Box ow, Resiaheve, tans. 





BABY CARRIAGES 


direct from the manufacturer to 
the user at wholesale prices. 


We Pay The Freight. 
Send for our catalogue, mailed 
free, showing 50 different styles in 

the willow art, from 84.25 up. 


Graydon & Palmer, 


Market and Motiese Sts.. 
Chicago, LiL. 


BLINDN ESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption TFrostmont a Success. Hun 
successfull treated fora Tdisenees « of the the eyes or arias 
without fe or risk at their homes and at 








our 
rium, t est and most successful institution in 
‘America. “Don’t walt to Pamphlet Free 


BEMIS EYE SANIT. 








or $1.48 for Sheep 


to you £5 you by expres.” AGENTS COON 


Smans, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc. ), CHICAGO, ILL. 





)| 22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES 


Full 
Warranted. 
Sent on Trial. 








BEST AIR GUNS, 
Pocket or Bicycle Rifles, 


Manufactured by 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer,N.Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 9 FOR PARTICULARS. 





, Samples Mailed Free See,cer 927 Prize \ 


new papers before you buy. Prices—3c., 5c., 7c., 10c, 


Ae 12%c., and up per roll, and WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
ae to sell on commission. Write 
P or for sampies. 
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NEW YORK 





Targets, Foot Lathes, etc. 


MAY 6, 1897. 


AG! ENTS Ah PROFITS. 
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GEO. A. 8 OTT, Room eee N. Y. City: 








“BROOKS” 


SPRING Seat Post 
The al. The Thousan 
use, ay me 8 ooiten on 
any wheel. Can use any saddle. If your 
dealer don’t have it, will be sent on trial, 
c. 0. D. — satisfaction guaranteed. Ins! ist 
on having a ‘‘Brooks” Be ar rt new wheel, f 
BR ks SPRING i. POST CO, 
wet 7 
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~ GOOD LUCK PIN, 


Either Ladies or Gentlemen, made in 
} } Fine Gold Plate, any initial 
Only 
10 cents, to intseduee our r elegant 
new Catalogue Free. 


EMPIRE TRADING CO., 


96 Spring Street, New York. 


WRITERS WANTED 


There is money and credit in journalism, There 
is aconstant demand for bright writers. Perhaps 
& proper start is all you memes You can learn 
all branches of litera 
work, reporting, editing. 

ry writing, at homo 
without inte: ference with ® 
your present occupation. Be- 
Bia half way up the ladder. 

dents every where.Prac- 

tical work from the start. 

a Catalog free. 
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How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


sell 100 lbs. of Baker’s Teas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicy- 
cle ; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera ; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter. 


We pay the express or fy -- on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LL PAPER 


largest wall ~ ag — 
in U. 8. for sam 

. million dan sci s ea na 
3% ets, to a ro! 

30% lower than others, DEALERS 
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$2.00 $1.00 




















$3.00 


t-paid. Post- wale. Post-paid. 
deltee Suit. of Wash Sailor 
Good Nayy-Blue Suitof FastColor 


Galatea, neatl 
trimmed with 
cordand wh raid, cord and pants and cap. 
8 to 12 years. whistle.3toloyrs. ? to 14 years. 


Money back if you want it. Samples free. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., ‘s:w'vorx:” 
History made 
LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved. 
Sweetness and 
purity of tone 
have made 
THE NEW . 


Wool Cheviot, 
extra pants. cap, 
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DEPAR TURE BICYCLE BELLS 


widely known and universally appreciated. 
; The acme of excellence. T he ideal of perfection. 


| THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 








selling 1% doz. packages of Bluine at 
cents per package. Send your full address 


This is an American 
Watch, Nickel-PlatedCase, 
Open Face, Heavy Beveled 
Crystal. It is guaranteed 
to Keep Accurate Time. 


finely finished. 


Usually sold at 
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Watch and Chain f:xcce» Gold Pen. 


We send this Nickel-Plated American Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm, or this beautiful Pearl- 
Handled Solid Gold Pen to boys and girls for 


10 
by 


return mail and we will forward the Bluine 


This is a Solid Gold Pen, 


Beautiful 


Pearl Handle with Fine 
Gold-Plated Mounting. 


$2.00. 








- Concord Junction, Mass. 
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Just go among your friends and ~ 
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WHALE-KILLING WITH ELECTRICITY.— 
\ Canadian sea-captain has invented an appa- 
ratus with which he thinks whales can be killed 
py electric shock. A harpoon is fixed at the end 
of a long metallic cable, properly insulated, and 
which serves in place of the usual rope. Through 





this cable an electric current of 10,000 volts is to 
be sent by means of a dynamo carried in the | 
whale-boat. The inventor believes that no| 
whale would be able to withstand the shock it | 
would receive the instant the harpoon entered its 


side. 


Fast TRAINS.—According to a European 
authority, only two regular express-trains on the 
continent of Europe, one running from Paris to 
Nice and the other from Ostend through Germany 
to the Russian frontier at Eydtkuhnen, average 
so much as thirty-eight and a half miles per hour. 
The same authority estimates the average express 
speed between New York and Chicago at about 
forty-eight and a third miles per hour, almost 
ten miles faster than the best European time. 

Tue LONGEST OCEAN CABLE.—The new 
transatlantic cable, which is to be laid between 
Brest and New York during the coming summer, 
will, it is said, be the longest in existence. The 
length will be 3,250 nautical miles, and the total 
weight of the cable with its envelope is estimated 
at 11,000 tons. Four large ships are to be 
employed in stretching it across the ocean’s 
bottom. 


BurstING STEEL.—An experiment which 
demonstrated the capacity of steel to endure 
greater pressure than the hardest stone was 
recently made at Vienna. Corundum was chosen 
for the stone, and small cubes of both substances 
were placed under pressure. A weight of six 
tons smashed the corundum, but forty-two tons 
were required to crush the steel. When the steel 
did give way, the effects are described as most 
remarkable. With a loud explosion, the metal 
tlew into powder, and its sparks are said to have 
bored minute holes in the crushing-machine. 

Tue INDIANS’ Pipe QuaARRyY.—In south- 
western Minnesota is a celebrated quarry where 
the Indians have for centuries obtained a soft 
red stone out of which they carve pipes. The 
quarry belongs to the Sioux, to whom it was 
ceded by the United States government forty 
years ago. Mr. A. H. Gottschall says this is 
the only place in America, and probably in the 
world, where this particular kind of stone is 
found. Many tribes of the red men formerly 
resorted to the quarry, and the pipestone seems 
to have been an article of commerce among them, 
for it has been found in Indian graves scattered 
all the way from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It has also been found as far west as 
the Rocky Mountains, and in British America. 

INSECTS’ SENSES.—Darwin and other natu- 
ralists have believed that the bright colors of 
flowers serve to attract insects. Professor Plateau 
of Ghent disagrees with this opinion, and thinks 
that the sense of smell is the one chiefly con- 
cerned in causing insects to frequent certain 


flowers. He finds that the removal of the| @ 


brilliant petals of flowers to which insects are 
accustomed to resort does not decrease the fre- 
quency of their visits, and on the other hand, 
that when honey is placed on flowers which are 
naturally scentless, insects immediately begin to 
flock to them. 

FIGHTING FisH.—It is said that the favorite 
sport of the Siamese is fish-fighting. So popular 
is it that, according to the Fish Trades Gazette, 
the King of Siam derives a considerable revenue 
from the license fees exacted for the privilege of 
keeping fighting fish. The fish are described as 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ASTHMA 


Sufferers cannot afford to remain in ignorance of the 
success attained by 


Dr. Hayes’ Treatment for Asthma. 
Write for Information —Free. 


DR. HAYES, - - - 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any Throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.”” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Ado. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 

a ly ym 4 = bad. 

We teach it quickly, and start our 
raduates in railroad service. Write 
or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Janesville, Wis. 























It Induces Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 


says: ‘‘It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
motes digestion.’’ 











There I$ a 
Difference 


) Maybe you cannot see any difference 











s between the new ’97 Waverley Bicycle 
 ) |i for $100 and other makes offered for the 
: Foe sen Wesale ped with 
new Waverley is equip wi 
new and costly bearings that run abso- 
lutely true. o other bicycle has such 
bearings — such workmanship — 


#100 


Still another Waverley—the famous model of 
last year. Now The cost of new and 
expensive machinery has been saved. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











HE above cut indicates the 
appearance of the Columbia 
Bicycle Photograph Frames. 
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} Their size is 8 x 9% inches, and 

they are so excellently reproduced 
that it is difficult to distinguish 

§ them from the original water-colors. 

q They are suitable for framing cabi- 

« net photographs. Upon receipt of 

¢ six cents in stamps we will mail 
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MILLER S'97 


Bicyclelamp.{ 


either the Rose or Violet design to 
any address in the United States 
or Canada or both designs upon 
receipt of 12 cents in stamps. 

_ Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford 


Bicycles free from dealers; by mail 
from us for one 2-cent stamp. 
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Pope Manufacturing Co., 


ADVERTISING DEPT., 
Hartford, Conn. } 
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“My Mamma says the 


si =s-s Clinton 
may Safety Pin 


Has so many good points, 

) Lean only find one, and 

thatdon’t ever hurt me.’”’ 

The Clinton has the 

largest sale of any Safety 

Pin in e world, be- 

cause of its surpassing 
excellence. 

To convince you, 

Free ! ye rillsend for 

stamp, samples of the Clinton, also 

our pin and a pretty col- 

ored booklet for the children. 
THE OAKVILLE CU., Waterbury, Conn. 


Wit? 


‘SUrPaSSes Ait others R 


HECAUSE IT 1S 

AN Honest Lamp IN Every Part <9) 

2 Rigid Bracket, Fits Fork or Head. 

Light at Any Angle. 

Reversible Reservoir. 
Glass Pi s to Refi 










ing Surfaces. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


EDWARD MILLER & C0., 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE. MERIDEN, CONN. 
J Stores: 28-30 W. Broadway, N.V. 63 Pearl St., Boston. 
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On Our Line 


there are so many points and scenes of interest that we 
cannot even hint at them here. 
Our New Book, “WONDERLAND ’97,” describes a 
good many of them. Some of them are almost unknown. 
For SIX CENTS we will send the book to any address. 
How many will send for it? #& 2% #2 2% SH SH 
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CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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being long and slender, “not thicker than a 
child’s finger,” and very ferocious. ‘The moment 
they are placed together in a vessel of water they 
dart at one another, and the onlookers become 
so excited over the contest that they wager any- 
thing they have at hand on the success of their 
favorite fish. 
ELectric BicycLe Ligut.—A St. Louis 
inventor has patented a device by means of 
which a bieyele-rider may furnish himself with 
an electric headlight, the necessary current being 
senerated by the revolution of the wheels of the 
machine. A governor is provided which keeps 
the current substantially uniform, so that the 
light does not die out if the speed is reduced, or 
blaze too brilliantly when the speed is increased. 
By throwing the shaft that rotates the armature 
into gear as darkness comes on, the wheelman at 
once provides himself with a light ; but of course 
he has to work for it, as it is his own muscles 
that form the source of the energy from which 
the electric current is developed. 
Basen: LONGEst Nieut.—During Doctor 
pies Arctic journey his ship, the Fram, 
ns. ned for five and a half months, from 
detober 8, 1895, until March 24, 1896, out. of 
sight of the sun. “This,” Dr. H. R. Mill, the 
English Seographer, remarks, “was the longest 
and darkest night ever experienced by man.” 
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- Half-truths are more dangerous than outright lies. The is 


A) «most cunning counterfeit is that which is over 50% genuine p, 
© 


is sarsaparilla,’’ we’re told—but not how much of itis 
sarsaparilla and how much chemical adulterant. Such a sar- », 
saparilla is a far worse fraud on the purchaser than an utter > 
counterfeit. You pay your dollar and you get fifty cents’ r 
worth—and that fifty cents’ worth burdened with fifty percent. 
of worthless or injurious adulterants. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Ss 
has been on the market fifty years. Its record is written in } 

countless cures. It’s 100 per cent. strong and 100 per cent. iS 


pure. It’s the safe sarsaparilla; the sure blood-purifier. 2 
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Ayer’s Curebook. A story of cures told by the cured. Free. NG 

‘J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. Pp, 
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Consumption in 
America of these 
Clean Machine- 
Made Teas. 


| 1894. 4,700,000 Ibs. 
1896. 9,500,000 Ibs. 


The verdict of the 
| Old World is be- 
| ing confirmed in 
| the New. , 
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paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single worsens of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fiiio—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. e do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Yhould be made ina Postothice "Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 8en 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever request 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite — 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
= his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returnin our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sabscriptions. Scnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PUTTING ON GLASSES. 


The time of life at which the reading of ordinary 
print at the usual distance becomes fatiguing is 
generally between forty-five and fifty years of 
age. To feeble persons, or those in poor health, 
it may come earlier, while to the very robust, and 
especially to those who have not severely taxed 
their eyes, it may be postponed much longer. 

As age advances, the lens of the eye slowly 
hardens, and as a consequence, there is a natural 
failure of the organ to accommodate itself to near 
objects. 

As a rule, this condition comes on gradually, 
and for some time imperceptibly. 

The first complaint is that evening work is 
somewhat troublesome; the light often seems 
dim, and if the work is brought closer to the eyes, 
or a better light is provided, the print still fails to 
become distinct. One finds it better to hold the 
page farther away than formerly; the print seems 
pale; the letters run together ; and the eyes often 
smart and give pain. 

These symptoms are frequently endured for 
months before their significance is understood; 
and sometimes the reading distance is pushed as 
far away as the arm can conveniently stretch. 

In other cases the person recognizes the prob- 
able nature of his trouble, but is unwilling to 
have his age suspected, and so gives up reading. 

Although this condition, as has been said, 
usually comes on gradually, it sometimes appears 
very suddenly, and even prematurely, as a result 
of severe nervous prostration. 

To the question whether it is better to defer the 
use of glasses as long as possible the answer is, 
that as soon as discomfort arises for lack of them, 
they should be adopted. And it is important that 
they should be fitted to the eyes by a thoroughly 
competent person. 

With far-sighted persons the reading distance 
varies greatly,—it is between ten and twenty 
‘inches,—and as the occupation and requirements 
of the individual should be the guide as to the 
strength of the glasses needed, good judgment 
and considerable experience are required to 
determine what the glasses should be in any given 
case, 

The rule is to wear the weakest glasses which 
make work easy at the accustomed distance, and 
if proper glasses are secured as soon as they are 
needed, there should ordinarily be no need of 
having them changed for at least two years. 

The choice between spectacles and eye-glasses 
is to be decided chiefly by considerations of 
convenience, 
wear glasses the area of which is large enough to 
prevent the wearer from seeing the frames. 


—- + 


SETTLED IT ON THE SPOT. 


In one corner of a crowded fair in Boston a 
correspondent noticed a group of small boys who 
appeared to be immensely interested in the 
contents of a showease. Under the glazed cover 
of the case were comos of honey and live bees at 
work. By and by one little fellow leaned over 
too far and broke a pane of glass with his elbow. 

The accident alarmed the boys, though no one 
but the unobserved witness knew of it beside 
themselves. Pretending to be quite absorbed in 
other objects, the man watched them and over- 
heard all they said. 

“I’m going to find the superintendent and tell 
him,” insisted the little offender. 

“Oh, come on! He’ll make you pay. It’ll take 
more money than you’ve got. Let’s get out, and 
say nothing. You didn’t mean to do it, and 
nobody’ll know.” 

The culprit seemed to be in a minority of one, 
but he held to his resolution without flinching. 

“I’m going to find him,” he said, stoutly. “Will 
you wait for me?” 

The gentleman who was noting the conduct of 
the boys expected a stampede as soon as the 
glass-breaker started on his errand; but one boy, 


°, ” j 
The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | Only be more careful next time,” he said. 


But in either case it is desirable to | W 











more heroic than the rest, whispered, “Let’s hold 
on.” 

A good many impatient minutes passed before | 
the little fellow who broke the glass came back | 
with the superintendent. | 

The man was kind-hearted, and when the awful 
question came, “What shall I have to pay?” he 
refused to charge anything for the damage. 

“You’re an honest lad, and we’ll call it square. 


| 


The scared boys all had a grin on their faces | 
now; and possibly the hero of the incident felt an | 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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inch taller because he knew he had done an 
honorable act. Certainly he had made his com- 
panions feel somewhat ashamed, and they were 
the better for it. 

Was he an “average boy’’—of Boston or of any 
other American city? If we could be certain that 
each of the other little men in that group would 
have done as he did in the same case, it would | 
help answer the question, and quite relieve the | 
mind of an unpleasant uncertainty. 

Every small boy who reads this shall have the 
benefit of the doubt; but remember that the 
courage of honor and truth is surer to become a 
habit if it is exercised early in life. 


A TRUMPETER’S COURAGE. 


During a French campaign in Africa many 
brave deeds were done, but none braver, perhaps, 
than Trumpeter Escoffier’s rescue of his captain. 

The Arabs were pressing the cavalry of Captain 
De Cott, and everything was in confusion, when 
De Cott’s horse was killed under him and the 
capture of the officer and the whole company 
seemed inevitable. 





t tha e trumpeter of the compan 
leaped from his horse and gave it to De Cott, 
saying, “Take him. Your life is necessary; mine 
is useless. You can rally the men. It does not 
matter about my neck!” 

De Cott mounted the horse, rallied the company 
and continued the fight. Trumpeter Escoffier 
was taken prisoner, but the Arabs, who adore 
courage, had witnessed the scene, and appreciat- 
ing the nobility of the man, treated him with 
generosity. His trumpet was a source of great 
entertainment to his captors, who used often to 
make him give the signals of the various military 
movements. One day Escoffier gave the whole 
repertoire with great yr finishing 4 by 
blowing the summons for a charge with an 
extended flourish. 

“What was that?” asked the Arab chief. 

“Ah!” said Escoffier, ‘you will hear that soon, 
I hope. That is the signal for a charge!” 





A SURPRISED PREACHER. 


When a clergyman in the course of his sermon 
asks a question, he doesn’t expect any one to 
answer it. Should one of the congregation reply, 
the preacher would be as much astonished as was 
the minister of whom the New York Tribune tells 
this anecdote: 

At a watch-night service at St. Paul’s Church, 
Brixton, England, the vicar, the Rev. Carnegie 
Brown, was preaching @ sermon on the Prodigal 
Son, in the course of which he said: 

“Last year some people came to watch-night | 
service from a neighborin ublic house, and | 
some of them were drunk. Is there any one here 
like that to-night?” 

“Yes,” said a respectable-looking man seated in 
the aisie, “I’m here, and I’m drunk.” 

The effect on the congregation was electrical. 
The preacher was startled for a moment, but 
after saying, ‘‘Poor fellow, poor fellow,” proceeded 
with his discourse. 

“T tell you I’m drunk,” said the intruder. 

“Hold your tongue,” said the vicar. “I am 
speaking now, and must not be interrupted.” 








CAUSE OF HIS UNEASINESS. 


A man who belongs to several secret societies 
must occasionally find the task of keeping the 
secrets of each society in their own especial 
corner of his brain a tax upon his memory. 


This was the casa with one Absalom Wyckoff, | 
of the thriving town of Skedunk. He came home | 
one evening looking worried. | 

-— is the matter, Absalom?” asked his | 
wife. 

“A man came at me a little while ago,” answered 
Mr. Wyckoff, “with the Masonic sign of distress. 
I remember now that I replied with the Knights 
of Pythias sign and I am almost certain I gave 
him the Odd Fellows’ grip.” | 


SAGE COUNSEL. 


Advice is cheap, but sometimes it proves very 
good. Says Harper’s Drawer: 


A man entered an “ice-cream parlor,” and | 
slowly and thoughtfully ate his portion of vanilla. | 

hile he was paying the cashier he said quietly: | 
, “T notice you advertise that you make your own | 


ve you a pointer which will help your 
trade amazingly.” 
“Well?” asked the man, curiously. 
The reply was bland and apparently courteous : 
“Get some other fellow to make it!’ 


A JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


A notice which appeared recently in a local 
paper of a small New England town is copied 
below. The name of the versatile advertiser is 
the only thing changed. 


Noricr.—i have opened a shop on Front Street 
and am propered to file and set saws. I carry a 
line of Cigars, Tobacco and Confectionery and 
can furnish hot oyster stews, boiled eggs, etc., at 
short notice. Repairing Umbrellas and Sewing- 
Machines, also Bottoming Chairs. Shooting gal- 
lery in connection. JAMES FARNLEY. 


A MODERN novel gives this version of the 
Biblical phrase, “Pilate took water and washed his 

nds: “Slowly lowering his hands, he dipped 
them into the shining bow], rinsing them over and 
ae c } ae oe: = shoment, which 
sparkled in shed receptacle like an opal 
against the fire.” Y " 


THE single peanut that you find in your coat 
eye! two — afterward tastes better than all 
he others in the bag.—Somerville Journal. 











Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting in a new 
lining or repairing the old one with 
hampion Stove C . Itis 
cheaper, handier and better 
than the old style brick lin- 
It is a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
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For 
Ideas. 


FOR THE ADVERTISEMENT OF 
H El NZ2’S BAKED BEANS WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE. . 
—prose, verse or design—which we consider 
best, we will pay $75.00. For the second 
choice, $25.00. All advertisements submitted 
will become the property of H. J. Heinz Co. 
Each one must be accompanied by a label taken 


from a I-lb., 2-lb., or 3-lb. can of Heinz’s 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce. 





Each contestant will receive, FREE, an in- 
dividual bottle of one of our specialties, 


Contest will close June 19th. Names of suc- 
cessful contestants will be published in this 
paper August 5th. 

We shail endeavor to award the prizes impar- 
tially, and it is understood that all who compete 
agree to accept our award as final. 





H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
Pickles and Pure Food Products. 
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the best 
for Summer Wear. We have one, made 
from the finest imported stock, that 
has given the greatest satisfaction to 
aur customers, 
Babies’, sizes 2 to 7, $1.14; heav- 
ier sole, for first walking shoe, 


sizes 4 to 8, $1.35. Children’s, 
sizes 7 to 104, $2; 11 to 2, $2.50. 


How to Clothe the Children 


; least cost, no matter hae a bn live, 
is told in our 700 Picture Catalogue. 
Sent free for 4 cents postage. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., New York ‘ 
























BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
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most popular Bicycle for ‘97, the 
is unexpected 
pleasure this year in store for 


Bicycles. 


» Made with a finish and degree 
of perfection that makes wheeling 
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Sealing in the Arctic. 

Some years ago A. Conan Doyle, the English 
writer, paid avisit to the Arctic seas in a Greenland 
whaler, the Hope, and in an interesting account 
of that time which he has written for McClure’s 
Magazine, he describes the annual slaughter of 
seals, which begins in April and is over by 
June. 

By an agreement between the Norwegian and 
British governments the subjects of both nations 
are forbidden to kill a seal before the third of 
April. The reason for this is that the breeding 
season is in March, and if the mothers should 
be killed before the young are able to take care 
of themselves the race would soon become 
extinct. 

For breeding purposes the seals all come 
together at a variable spot which is evidently 
prearranged among them, and as this place may 
be anywhere within many hundreds of square 
miles of floating ice, it is no easy matter for the 
fisher to find it. 

The means by which he sets about it are simple 
but ingenious. As the ship makes its way through 
the loose ice-streams a school of seals is observed 
travelling through the water. Their direction is 
earefully taken by compass and marked upon the 
chart. An hour afterward, perhaps, another 
school is seen. The course of this is also marked. 
When these bearings have been taken several 
times the various lines upon the chart are pro- 
longed until they intersect. At this point, or 
near it, it is likely that the main pack of the 
seals will be found. 

When you come upon it it isa wonderful sight. 
I suppose it is the largest assemblage of creatures 
upon the face of the world—and this upon the 
open ice-fields, hundreds of miles from the Green- 
land coast. Somewhere between seventy-one and 
seventy-five degrees is the rendezvous, and the 
longitude is even vaguer; but the seals have no 
difficulty in finding the address. From the 
crow’s nest at the top of the mainmast one can 
see no end of them. On the farthest visible ice 
one can still see that sprinkling of pepper grains. 
And the young lie everywhere also, snow-white 
slugs with a little black nose and large, dark 
eyes. Their half-human cries fill the air; and 
when you are sitting in the cabin of a ship that is 
in the heart of the seal pack you would think you 
were next door to a monstrous nursery. 

The Hope was one of the first to find the seal 
pack that year, but before the day came when 
hunting was allowed we had a succession of 
strong gales, followed by a severe roll which 
tilted the floating ice and launched the young 
seals prematurely into the water. And so, when 
the law at last allowed us to begin work, nature 
had left us with very little work todo. However, 
at dawn upon the third, the ship’s company took 
to the ice and began to gather in its murderous 
harvest. 

It is brutal work, though not more brutal than 
that which goes on to supply every dinner-table 
in the country. And yet those glaring crimson 
pools upon the dazzling white of the ice-fields, 
under the peaceful silence of a blue Arctic sky, 
did seem a horrible intrusion. But an inexorable 
demand creates an inexorable supply, and the 
seals, by their death, help to give a living to the 
long line of seamen, dockers, tanners, curers, 
triers, chandlers, leather merchants and oil- 
sellers who stand between this annual butchery 
on the one hand, and the exquisite with his fine 
leather boots, or the savant using a delicate oil 
for his philosophical instruments on the other. 

This April sealing is directed against the 
mothers and young. Then, in May, the sealer 
goes farther north, and about latitude seventy- 
seven or seventy-eight degrees he comes upon the 
old male seals, who are by no means such easy 
victims. They are wary creatures, and it takes 
good long-range shooting to bag them. 
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Gems Made to Order. 


Man has already a great variety of servants, 
but he never seems to reach the point at which 
he cannot conveniently find room for a new class 
of helpers. A pearl factory, in which the 
ordinary pearl-maker—the oyster—is to be forced 
into the service and made to produce real pearls 
to order, is one of the latest suggestions in the 
direction of finding work for the unemployed. 
Mr. Charles Pratt, in Popular Science News, 
places this innovation among the possible indus- 
tries of the Pacific Coast. 

Not that the scheme is entirely visionary, or 
even new. It is, in fact, a very old industry, 
only it has been carried on in China instead of 
America. There the river-mussels are the 


workers, but the process is essentially the same. ' 


From the most remote period these shell-fish 
have been regularly constrained, during six 
months in the year, to manufacture to order 
either real pearls or tiny mother-of-pearl images 


of Buddha. 
It is well known that to secure a smooth 
— for its soft, sensitive body the oyster lines 
8 rough Shell with a substance called nacre— 
which is simply carbonate of lime with a trace of 
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organic matter. This nacre is deposited in 
successive layers of filmy thinness and marvellous 
smoothness, and the result is the lustrous mother- 
of-pearl. When the pain caused by the presence 
of a grain of sand, or some other foreign 
substance, obliges the oyster to protect itself 
from the irritating invader, it again has recourse 
to the same substance, nacre. Layer after layer 
is deposited about the intruder, until at last 
every trace of roughness and sharpness is gone, 
and in its place is the round, lustrous pearl. 

Taking advantage of this singular method of 
self-defence, the Chinese artificially introduce a 
grain of sand, or some other nucleus about which 
they wish the shell-fish to work, and immediately 
the operation of pearl-making begins. In the 
month of May the river-mussels are taken from 
the water, and small pellets of clay, or tiny 
images of the gods, are slipped inside the shells. 
The mussels are then replanted, and left for half 
a year to their labor of pearl-making. 

In November they are taken up again, and 
while some are found to have died, the majority 
have proved themselves good workers, and have 
coated the clay pellets.and the little metal gods 
with nacre, producing real pearls and genuine 
mother-of-pearl deities. The mother-of-pearl 
Buddhas are in great demand with the curious 
and the devout. There is no evidence that any 
of the priceless pearls of the world have been 
produced in this semi-artificial manner. 

Heavy intruding objects are quite likely to 
become attached to the lower half of the shell, 
and when this is the case they are, in the course 
of years, buried beneath successive layers of 
nacre. Some Chinese Buddhas, thus imbedded 
in the lower halves of the bivalves, are to be seen 
in London museums, and they illustrate the 
curious fact that the oyster has the habit of 
forcing intruders out through the walls of its 
house. It does this by depositing successive 
layers of nacre on the inside, while the outside 
gradually decays and crumbles away. Thus the 
wall inside the alien object becomes thicker, 
while the wall outside becomes thinner, until the 
intruder reaches the surface, and is found to 
have been literally forced. through the oyster 
shell. 

The oysters of the world must have been 
fairly industrious at some time or other, to judge 
by the quantities of pearls gathered and treasured 
by early Oriental potentates. The treasures of 
the Turkish nobility during some of the more 
brilliant reigns of the empire seem to belong to 
fable rather than to veritable history. Sinan 
Pasha, when he died, left fifteen strings of 
enormous pearls, and of “‘fine pearls’’ no less than 
sixty bushels. In the seventh century the Arabs 
captured from the Persian nobles fabrics of 
amazing richness, among which was one marvel- 
lous carpet of white brocade, four hundred and 
fifty feet long and ninety feet wide. It had a 
border worked in precious stones to represent a 
garden of all kinds of flowers, of which the 
leaves were composed of emeralds and other 
green gems, and the buds and blossoms were a 
blending of pearls, rubies and sapphires. 
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Anachronisms. 


A writer at this critical day must be very 
careful not to get anything or anybody into a 
story or a poem that did not belong to the epoch 
of which he is writing. Such an error of dates, 
which is called an anachronism, subjects him to 
ridicule. 

This was not always so. Formerly much 
more attention was paid to the story or poem 
itself than to such details; and if the work had 
imagination, and aroused interest, little heed was 
paid to accuracy in handling epochs, historical 
characters or costumes. 

It is well known that the works of Shake- 
speare, as was inevitable in the case of a 
comparatively unlearned man, abound in errors 
of this sort. He introduces clocks into ancient 
Rome, and in the production of his plays dressed 
Cesar and Coriolanus in the uniform of a British 
officer. 

This was well enough in Shakespeare’s day, 
but when a living novelist introduced a type- 
writer into a scene which was supposed to have 
occurred at a time not more than five years 
beforé typewriters came into common use, he 
was ridiculed unmercifully. 

One modern author who cared very little for 
the charge of anachronism, though he wrote in 
the age and in the country of “the document,” 
was Victor Hugo. He introduced into a drama 
of the time of Charlemagne a priest of the 
Sorbonne,—the famous theological school of 
Paris,—though the Sorbonne was not founded 
until four hundred years after Charlemaghe. 

But perhaps the mistake which is entitled to 
be called the “champion anachronism” of all 
literature is one which is to be found in Hugo’s 
admirable poem, “Boaz Sleeping,’ which deais 
with the story of Ruth. The poet speaks of the 
earth at this period as “‘still wet and soft from 
the Deluge.” 

According to the most commonly accepted 


chronology, the Flood occurred in the year 2348 | 
By the same chronology, Ruth was | 


B.C, 
married to Boaz in the year 1226 B. C. By this 
calculation, upward of eleven hundred years 
must have elapsed between the two periods— 
which would seem to have afforded ample time, 
with ordinary weather, for the earth to get dry. 
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Nonotuck and Kathrina 
2 Bicycles 


have several new features of 
vital interest to every rider. 
Our Triangle Seat Post allows 
the saddle to be placed anywhere 
on the stem. Our Triangle Pedal 
Crank secures greatest strength with 
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Minute Tapioca. 
NO SOAKING. 


tablespoonfuls into a: 
pint of boiling water, 
cook five minutes, give 
it a stir, cook five min- 
utes more, and 


Your 
Pudding’s Done, 


delicious, wholesome and 

light as a feather. 
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of Choice New Recipes, 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


Also Mfrs. Minute Gelatine. 





least weight — besides, it’s a beauty. 





Our ’97 Hub—the sensation of the 
season at all cycle shows — gives 
each spoke a direct pull; no 
breaking of spokes. 
Many other features that you 
should see before buying a wheel. 


Ask your dealer or send for 
Cycle Book, FREE. 


HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MFG. CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Young Ladies, 


‘this is the way you 
typewrite when you 
become tired, dizzy, 
perplexed, isn’t it ? 
Stop a moment and 


inhale the APP» 
Portsmouth 





Do YOU KNOW.. 











that it costs no more to buy an up-to-date 
Refrigerator that is made upon honor in 
every detail than it does to buy a cheap 


You get the best and most economical at 
a reasonable price. Ask for the EDDY. 


For SALE SY THE TRADE IN GENERAL. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 


DORCHESTER Dist. BOSTON, MASS. 











Lavender 





By Garit leak 





It will soothe the nerves, rest the tired brain 
and set all the crooked letters straight again. 
.. A Bottle Lasts a Lifetime. . 


Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. if not otherwise obtainable. 


25 cents. | PRESTON 
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go for the brain, bone, nerve and 
muscle makin 


i Leserece 
FINE FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT 


ye Seethecap = Salts. |& 
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Spring Chickens 
f Om, 


must be kept healthy and growing if ype want 
€ 


the pullets to lay when five months old, They 
have the best success who give little chicks @ 
twice a week in their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 
Powder, 


gradually increasing the dose until the pullets 
come to laying maturity. It prevents diar 
rhea and leg weakness. They feather better 
and are more vigorous. 

When hens lay a for hatching mix 
in their food every other day, SHERIDAN’S 
PowpER; your hens will then keep in good 
condition and lay more fertile eggs. 


me ta, Speers, =  - or 
» > & kage, or rge 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Gr cone $6. Express paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Sree. 
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©} As ground by the Franklin Mills. 


© The food value is not bolted out to make } 
O it white, hence it is rich in gluten, Its 9 
DO value is inits tint. Is not coarse like Gra- O 
g ham Flour—therefore, it is per- 
©} fectly digestible. 

If your grocer does not keep it, | , 
o send us his nameand your order; (gg 
©} we will see that you are supplied. [mers 


See that the Flour delivered 
bears our label; avoid substi- 
tutes. Send for Booklet. 


© The genuine made only by the 
& FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT,N.Y. § 
OCndndndonondnooOnOnOnOnOnenS | 
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PILL 


leans 
Quicker, Polishes 
Brighter, and Lasts 
Longer than any other. 
Guaranteed not to contain Acid and Warranted 
to give satisfaction. For cleaning and polishing 
Andirons, Faucets, Bath Tubs, Stove Trimmings. 
Brass and Nickel Tea Kettles, Cutlery and all 


and railings, harness trimmings, etc. 
trial is convincing of its wonderful merits. 


Ask your Dealer for Free Sample. || 
H. B. LEONARD & CO., Mfrs., Somerset, Mass. 
































Packed exclusively 
from ‘‘ Royal Chinook’”’ 
salmon — finest species 
of salmon in the world. 

Inferior salmon are 
red, or gray, or white, 
and the meat is coarse, 
watery, tasteless. 

The‘*RoyalChinook”’ 
salmon are pink, and 
the meat is notably fine- 
grained, firm and of 
delicious flavor. This is 
what you get in 


Palm Brand 
Salmon. 


Always fresh and sweet. 
Round, Flat Cans. 
Sold by All Grocers. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN 
& CO. 
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Groceries. 








JOHN p EARSON“SONS 
Gem PILOT 
SO \ BREAD 


) The Standard 
of Excellence. 


+e + 
On the market 50 years. 
we 
For sale by your grocer. 
we 0 
Manufactured by 
The JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 
The New York Biscuit Co. 









Business Established 1792. Newburyport, Mass. 














Neither Corned Beef 
nor Roast Beef but 
much more delicious 
than either. 


Prepared by a peculiar and delicate process 
original with its igaccis wae It is infi- 
nitely superior to ordinary canned Meat. 
Luncheon Beef has that fine flavor of veget- 
ables and spices which delights the epicure. 

Put up in one and two pound cans by 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. Kansas City, 
U.S.A., who should be notified if your 
dealer does not keep it. 


“Luncheon Beef Cook Book" free on request. 








Woreester 


Butter-Makers everywhere use Worcester 
Salt because it is Pure, Clean and Strong, 
and therefore the same quantity goes 
farther than ordinary salts. Its Sweet 
Flavor also gives a higher average 
-to the quality of Butter. It is 
therefore justly reputed as ‘the 
Perfect Dairy Salt of America. 


Salt 










The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from ‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and eee. 

There is only one “Shredded Codfish,”’—that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 10 cents. 


Look for the Red Band. 
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For Laundry Use, Bath or 


Toilet, no soap equals 


‘\ Good=-Will 


Cleans Better, 
Lasts Longer 


than any other soap. 






. 


We guarantee it absolutely pure. 
No sore hands nor spoiled linen where 
Good-Will is used. Ask your grocer 
for it and take no other.......... 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. § 
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J. W. Beardsley’s Soms, 180 West St., New York City. 





Finest 


Grown. ee ene a sie (ih 
CHASE & SANBORN, - - 
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The two always go together, and good ‘W 
lard makes good food —poor lard spoils it. y 


=f SQUIRE'S | 
A cit Pure Leaf Lard. y 


iN Is kettle-rendered, carefully, cleanly and scientifically y 





{\ prepared. Good cooks know this and prefer it to all other 

(\ brands. Wise housekeepers buy it because they know it is J 
f\\ never adulterated. Our lard is absolutely pure and has (i 
iN sustained its reputation for 55 years) TRY IT. . .. . y 


AN JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston. 
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